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Unlike so many meetings of the association, the fifteenth an- 
nual session at Iowa City on May 11 and 12, 1922, was spared 
the rainfall and storms not uncommon to meetings held earlier 
in the spring. Iowa City is in the central part of the great valley 
and with its thirteen thousand of population does not offer the 
distractions of the large cities. These factors contributed in 
bringing a goodly number of members to the meeting and in in- 
ducing a gratifying attendance at the sessions. 

For the writer, a resident of Iowa City and a member of the 
local committee on arrangements, it may not be unbecoming to 
pass over the work of that committee as well as the hospitalities 
extended by the two state institutions at Iowa City. The pro- 
gram was carried out, with a few omissions, substantially as 
planned. One who has followed these meetings almost annually 
for fifteen years believes that this association has a definite field 
of work and that its work is being carried on better every year. 
The attendance at a meeting, it may be pointed out, is but a small 
fraction of the total number of interested members and indus- 
trious workers who are studying, writing, and interpreting his- 
tory in the Mississippi valley. 

Mr. Wilson P. Shortridge, of the University of Louisville, in 
the first paper of the session, ‘‘Kentucky neutrality in 1861,’’ 
pointed out that the issue of neutrality hung by slender threads 
in the years 1860 and 1861. Adroit political management kept 
the state from seceding before March 4, 1861, and after that 
President Lincoln’s great tact saved the state. Kentuckians 
were linked to both sections by social and economic ties which 
produced an attempt at neutrality not unlike that of the United 
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States in 1914 and 1917. The author expressed the belief that 
in declaring its neutrality the state of Kentucky hoped that it 
might act as mediator in bringing hostilities between the two 
sections to an end. 

A somewhat new interpretation of the Kansas struggle was 
explained in ‘‘The pro-slavery background of the Kansas strug- 
gle,’’ by Mr. James C. Malin of the University of Kansas. The 
motives and plans of the proslavery group were set forth. Sen- 
ator Atchison and other proslavery leaders felt that a free Kan- 
sas would endanger slavery not only in Missouri but in the whole 
southwest. Their plan was to secure economic control and then 
political control. In the end both sides lost control of their pro- 
grams in the Kansas civil war that ensued. ‘‘The pro-slave 
campaign hindered but did not prevent free settlement, and nat- 
ural forces and the weight of members threw the scale in favor 
of a free Kansas.”’ 

‘*The rivalry of the French and English in the Ohio valicy,’’ 
by Mr. George A. Wood of Ohio state university, dealt with that 
great struggle during the period between the last two interco- 
lonial wars. ‘‘The frontier from Niagara to the sea,’’ said Mr. 
Wood, ‘‘was dotted with posts about which controversy raged, 
but which were, with the exception of Acadia, in the firm de facto 
control of one or the other power.’’ Colonization enterprises, 
military expeditions, the erection of frontier posts, and frontier 
skirmishes carried the conflict more and more into the interior 
of the continent until the final outbreak of the decisive French 
and Indian war. 

At the first luncheon session the association listened to an ad- 
dress by Mr. George F. Parker, the biographer of Grover Cleve- 
land. In the brief time allotted, Mr. Parker’s theme on ‘‘The 
American pioneer and his story’’ could not be given the concrete 
treatment it has received in other places. His plea was that the 
historian, the poet, and the romancer should invest the story of 
the pioneer with enduring interest. Mr. Parker’s opinion that 
biography is the foundation of the pioneer epic ‘‘as in all his- 
tory’’ may be challenged by the historians who are converted to 
the eternal facts of geography. ‘‘My own experience,”’ he said, 
‘‘early showed me that the most interesting facts, vital to reveal 
and interpret this life in one of these minor areas, could be found 
only in the minds of the settlers.’’ 


XUb 
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The afternoon of Thursday, May 11, was devoted to the discus- 
sion of problems of state historical societies. Mr. Clarence W. 
Alvord of the University of Minnesota opened this program 
with a discussion of ‘‘ The codperation of state historical societies 
with universities,’’ in which he recalled his experiences at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State historical 
society of Wisconsin, carried on the subject with a concrete ac- 
count in which he related his experience in the two states of 
Oregon and Wisconsin. In the former the state historical so- 
ciety is located at Portland, sixty miles from the capital and 
twice that distance from the university. Its collections are 
hardly available to university students except during vacation 
periods. The library has grown mainly through unplanned ac- 
cretions and Mr. Shafer expressed the fear that both the society 
and the university are ‘‘bound to fall further and further behind 
the best organized codperative institutions.’’ In contrast to this 
is the close connection between the university and the society at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The society builds up its collection under 
the watchful eye and the stimulating demands of the department 
of history of the university. The manuscript collections are 
widely used by advanced students and by professors from Madi- 
son and elsewhere. ‘‘The department of public documents and 
the department of newspapers are both popular work-shops for 
lundreds of history students, and the society provides expert 
caretakers, in effect reference librarians, to assist the users.’’ 
Furthermore, the professors of history and of the other social 
sciences constitute part of the governing board and help to de- 
termine the policies of the society. 

Miss Eunice G. Anderson, state historian of Wyoming, spoke 
on the topic, ‘‘The promotion of helpful relations between state 
historical societies and other organizations.’’ In Wyoming the 
office of state historian was created in 1919 with an appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars for two years. A general public 
interest in historical work was first created and publicity was 
conducted among editors and chambers of commerce. Museum 
material was exhibited at the state fair and the work of the so- 
ciety was placed before the Daughters of the American revolu- 
tion, the State federation of women’s clubs, and the American 
legion. Manuscript material has been collected; prize essay 
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contests in history have been conducted in the public high 
schools; and a bibliography of twenty-five suggested topics has 
been placed in the hands of students and research workers. 
‘‘Courage, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, hard work, and more hard 
work’’ — these ideals explain the success of the work in Wy- 
oming. 

Mr. Doane Robinson in continuing this part of the program 
gave a recital of the work done and being done in South Dakota. 
There the society is in close relationship with the free library 
commission, which carries on the reference work of the histori- 
cal organization. The study of South Dakota history in the 
public schools has been promoted by the society with wholesome 
effect on citizenship. Women’s clubs have been aided in the 
preparation of programs in history and civics. Genealogical 
research by the Daughters of the American revolution is possi- 
ble only in the library collections of the society. ‘‘We have 
promoted,’’ concluded Mr. Robinson, ‘‘the organization of pio- 
neer and ‘old settler’ associations in many counties and have en- 
couraged the gathering of reminiscences of the members and the 
placing of the same in custody.’’ 

Originally announced as ‘‘John Brown,’’ the subject of the 
presidential address by Mr. William E. Connelley was changed 
and dealt with ‘‘The religious conceptions of the modern Hu- 
rons.’’ The history of these Indians was traced from the early 
years of the seventeenth century, when they were located on 
Georgian bay, to their removal in 1834 to Kansas and the dis- 
solution of their tribal relations in 1855. The address described 
their religious conceptions, their mythology, their cosmic leg- 
ends, and their superstitions, retained by them after more than 
two hundred years of contact with the white race. With re- 
markable tenacity the Indians have clung to their ancient cus- 
toms and have preserved their pagan creed. ‘‘The value of the 
paper,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘lies in preserving what remains of 
the ancient conceptions after so long a period in contact with 
Christianity.’’ 

Two papers read at the session of Friday forenoon will be 
enjoyed again when they shall appear in printed form. ‘‘Old 
Franklin: a frontier town of the twenties,’’ by Mr. Jonas Viles 
of the University of Missouri, was a clear-cut picture of the 
economic and social life of old Franklin as gleaned from the files 
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of old local newspapers and from the records of the circuit and 
county courts. ‘‘Franklin, the metropolis of the Booneslick and 
the starting point of the Santa Fé trail, was through the twen- 
ties the westernmost town of importance in the United States; 
the product of special advantages, it was in many ways a trans- 
planted growth rather than a typical frontier town, and was 
swept away by the Missouri before its inevitable decline to the 
commonplace.’’ 

A snapshot of another southern town was given in ‘‘A glimpse 
of New Orleans in 1836,’’ by Mr. J. E. Winston of Sophie New- 
comb college. In that year the city sent its exports of cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar to the Atlantic seaports, to Liverpool, Havre, 
and Trieste, and a thriving business was carried on with the 
ports of Mexico and with Cuba. Wholesale houses, theaters, 
banks, and hotels gave a cosmopolitan air to the city. Catholics 
predominated, but all the leading protestant denominations had 
secured a foothold. Education and philanthropic works existed, 
and the theater played a large part in the social life of the people. 
Licenses for theaters and gambling resorts constituted a lucra- 
tive source of revenue for the city. ‘‘In short, New Orleans ex- 
hibited at this period those striking contrasts of wealth and in- 
digence, culture and ignorance, virtue and vice, that seem to 
have characterized the great urban centers of every country and 
clime.’’ 

Mr. Eugene M. Violette of the State teachers’ college at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, opened the program of the history teachers’ sec- 
tion. In his paper on ‘‘The study of state history in the high 
schools of Missouri’’ he stated that only in recent years had the 
subject been deemed worthy of a place in the high schools. A 
set of questions was sent to 250 first-class high schools in Mis- 
souri, 190 of which replied. Of these, 108 were giving courses in 
the history of the state; 77 of these 108 schools reported that 
such courses were given in connection with civics or American 
history, but the remaining 31 stated that separate courses were 
being given in the subject. Although 82 schools reported that 
state history was not being taught, 34 of them stated that it will 
be offered next year. The tendency in Missouri seems to be to 
give the course in the first year, but the hope was expressed that 
the tendency will be rather to study the matter in connection with 
American history in one of the last two years. In that way the 
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teaching of Missouri history would be given a proper historical 
background. 

A detailed and specific statement ot how the social sciences 
can be made to correlate with the life of the community was pre- 
sented by Miss Anna Krafka in her paper, ‘‘ Possibilities of the 
social sciences in the public schools.’’ Under her direction the 
eighth grade pupils in Ottumwa, Iowa, are assigned articles in 
the daily newspapers for study. There they learn about the 
primary election, the filing of nomination papers, political ad- 
vertisements, and the names and duties of candidates. Immi- 
gration study is carried on by interviewing those who have come 
from foreign countries. In one case the pupils studied a speech 
of a federal judge which had just been given to a class of for- 
eigners. ‘‘We should be constantly searching for material in 
the community that will make history and civics interesting to 
the children. They like to see ballots, search warrants, arrest 
blanks, pictures of historic places, naturalization papers, deeds, 
abstracts of title, and other things.’’ 

Mr. George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota 
read a paper on ‘‘Nativism in the forties and fifties with special 
reference to the Mississippi valley.’’ Nativism has stalked 
about during every decade of American politics. The great in- 
crease in population in the west in 1850 and of the foreign born 
as shown in the census of that year gave alarm to the profession- 
al politicians and to the benevolent nativists. Men in all sec- 
tions favored a probationary term of twenty-one years for citi- 
zenship, but the dominance of the slavery issue and the influence 
of the northern Mississippi valley acted as disintegrating forces. 
The know-nothing party tended to bind together the various 
racial stocks and to still antagonisms within the nationalities. 
The Mississippi valley, concluded the writer, was, during the 
last two decades before the civil war, the most American part of 
America. ‘‘It was receptive to ideas. It had a wholesome 
strain of radicalism; not everything new, whether imported or 
domestic, was profane. If America spells opportunity the 
Mississippi valley was thoroughly American.’’ 

In ‘‘Some unworked fields in the history of the Mississippi 
valley,’’ Mr. Orin G. Libby presented an array of topics which 
are still lying fallow and awaiting the historian. With North 
Dakota as an example, Mr. Libby suggested many new lines of 
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treatment in mining history, in agricultural history, and in the 
history of stock raising. 

Mr. Milo M. Quaife, of the Wisconsin historical society, in 
commenting on the formal papers of this session gave many 
topics for his state which were inviting to the historian. The 
study of racial groups such as the English and the Germans, for 
example, might lead to the revision of some generally accepted 
popular concepts. 

Mr. Louis B. Schmidt of the Iowa state college at Ames, Iowa, 
made a cogent plea for the study of the economic history of agri- 
culture. Agriculture has always been the leading occupation of 
our people, the subject is essential to a proper grasp of our po- 
litical and constitutional history, it will aid in developing a sound 
and far-sighted rural economy, and, finally, it is necessary in 
completing a well-balanced history of the nation. A broad view 
of the subject would include a study of physiographic conditions, 
the westward migrations, and the relation of agriculture to other 
industries. Mr. Schmidt then outlined the following problems 
in the economic history of agriculture in the Mississippi valley : 
the public lands, leading agricultural industries, agriculture in 
the various states, transportation and marketing of agricultural 
products, farmers’ organizations, agricultural education, and 
the biographies of leading men who have contributed to the 
development of agriculture. 

The association during its sessions was signally honored by 
two guests— both products of the Mississippi valley. Mr. 
James Harvey Robinson, the author of textbooks and a teacher 
of nation-wide influence, was a source of inspiration to the many 
who have been stimulated by his writings. Mr. Hamlin Garland 
of New York City, speaking with Mr. Robinson at the dinner 
session on Friday evening, described the province of the novelist 
in reluming the past. Many who have experienced the scenes 
depicted in his Son of the middle border will agree that Mr. Gar- 
land has made solid contributions to the history of our great 
valley and can regard him as a fellow worker in its great untilled 
fields. 


State Untversity or Iowa 
Towa City 


Lovis Pe.zer 








RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS OF THE MODERN HURONS* 


The Hurons are a very ancient branch of the Iroquoian lin- 
guistic family of North American Indians. They were found 
by the French in 1615 living about Lake Simcoe and the Geor- 
gian bay of Lake Huron. Why they were called ‘‘Hurons’’ is 
not entirely clear. One reason given is that the French who 
first saw them were impressed with their stiff, erect hair, which 
resembled that of the wild boars of Europe, and called them 
‘‘Hures’”’ or ‘‘Hurons,’’ from hure, meaning ‘‘bristly,’’ as ap- 
plied to the rough hair of the head of man or beast. It has been 
suggested that it meant, as applied to these Indians, ‘‘a bristly 
savage.’’ 

The Jesuits were early among the Hurons and they set up a 
mission with stations in the principal villages of this barbarous 
people. The ‘‘Relations’’ of the Jesuit missionaries make up a 
collection embracing many volumes — one of the great authori- 
ties on the North American Indians. These priests relate that 
the Hurons were a confederation of four tribes: the Attignaou- 
anton, or Bear people; the Attigneenongnahac, or Cord people; 
the Arendahronon, or Rock people; and the Tohontaenrat, or 
Deer people. There were a number of dependent villages or 
small tribes attached to the confederation. The name of the 
confederacy in the Huron tongue was ‘‘Wendoot,’’ supposed to 
signify ‘‘islanders,’’ or a people dwelling in the vicinity of bays 
and inlets of a large body of water. The Bear people and the 
Cord people claimed to have been the original settlers of the 
Huron stock in this prehistoric seat. They affirmed that they 
had dwelt there for at least two hundred years when the Rock 
people appeared in the country and were made a part of the 
confederacy. Twenty years later the Deer people applied for 
admission and were adopted into the confederacy. The Jesuits 
were told that the Rock people came into Huronia about the 


1This paper was read as the presidential address at the fifteenth annual meeting 
of the Mississippi valley historical association at Iowa City, on May 11, 1922. 
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vear 1590 and that the Deer people arrived some twenty years 
afterwards. It is believed that the Rock and Deer people came 
from the upper St. Lawrence valley, whence they were expelled 
or driven out, probably by other Iroquoian tribes. The latter- 
day Hurons have a tradition that they and the Seneca were 
formerly one people, and there are different accounts of the sep- 
aration and its causes. 

To the south of the Hurons dwelt their kindred, the Tionontati 
and the Neutral nation. East of these lived other related tribes 
which occupied most of the valley of the St. Lawrence.and the 
present state of New York. Those on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence formed the Iroquoian league about 1570 and became 
known as the Five Nations, and, later, with the addition of the 
Tuscarora, the Six Nations. The people embraced in this league 
came to be known as the ‘‘Iroquois,’’ an Algonquian term mean- 
ing ‘‘enemies’’ or ‘‘snakes,’’ the word ‘‘snake’’ being very fre- 
quently used in describing enemies by Algonquians. The league 
was a superior political organization which entered actively 
upon the conquest of surrounding territory. It conquered many 
kindred tribes, as well as Algonquian tribes, and finally extended 
its domain to the Mississippi. In this war of imperialism the 
Hurons were early involved and their confederacy was de- 
stroyed. The fragments of the broken tribes fled westward along 
the Great lakes and after generations of wandering grouped 
themselves about the remnant of the Tionontati, whose social 
system had survived in a form somewhat resembling that of the 
days of its power. A homogeneous people finally emerged from 
the ruin of the Hurons. They retained many of the religious 
conceptions of the old Hurons. The name of the new tribe was 
the ancient name ‘‘ Wendoot,’’ which went through various forms 
and ended as ‘‘ Wyandot.’’ 

This is the origin of the Wyandots of historic times, who were 
finally seated in the Sandusky country in northern Ohio. Some 
of them retained a slight attachment to the Roman church, but 
the majority had relapsed into paganism. In the year 1816 
John Stewart, a free negro, appeared among them as a volunteer 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal church, and founded at 
Upper Sandusky the Wyandot mission, the first mission ever 
established in the world by the Methodist Episcopal church. In 
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1843 the Wyandots, having sold their possessions in Ohio, moved 
to the forks of the Missouri and Kansas rivers, where they set- 
tled on lands purchased from the Delawares, in what is now Wy- 
andotte county, Kansas. In 1855 they dissolved their tribal 
government and became citizens of the United States. They 
took their lands in severalty. Many of them were not competent 
to battle successfully in that fierce competition which civilization 
imposes on individuals. After the civil war the majority of the 
members of the tribe went to the Indian territory, now Oklaho- 
ma, where they secured by purchase a reservation of twenty 
thousand acres near Seneca, Missouri, and there they may be 
found to this day. They number now about three hundred. 
There is not a full-blood among them; indeed, there was never a 
Wyandot of pure blood even in Kansas. In 1843, when the tribe 
went west, the last Wyandot of full blood, who had lived and 
died in Canada, opposite Detroit, had been dead twenty-three 
years. 

In April, 1881, I arrived at the little whistling station of Tib- 
low, in Wyandotte county, Kansas, sixteen miles up the Kansas 
river from Kansas City. In November, 1883, I was elected 
county clerk of Wyandotte county. In the discharge of the 
duties of that office I found that the absentee Wyandots were 
being rapidly divested of their lands through the tax laws. 
While the process was legal, it was, nevertheless, the rankest 
sort of fraud. Whatever I could do through my office to help 
these Indians I always did. On one occasion I saved Matthias 
Splitlog the sum of forty-five thousand dollars. The attorneys 
for the Missouri Pacific railroad had planned to take fifty-five 
acres of his land for use as the present Cypress yards for ten 
thousand dollars. Through my action the road paid him fifty- 
five thousand dollars. The Indian retains yet that fine quality 
now almost lost to civilized people — gratitude. Splitlog never 
forgot this favor. I was pressed to visit the home of the famous 
‘millionaire Indian’’ on the Cowskin, a beautiful stream in the 
Ozarks. He was a good business man and a mechanic of re- 
markable ability. He built a steamboat for operation on the 
Missouri river during the civil war. The engine he made him- 
self and, while it was admitted that it was one of great power, 
none but Splitlog could operate it. He finally sold the boat, but 
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the purchasers were compelled to stipulate for his services as 
engineer. There were new principles in the construction of that 
engine which Splitlog never revealed. When they are redis- 
covered steam will perform many times its present work in in. 
dustry and engines of other types may be rendered more efficient. 

Splitlog was a thorough pagan, though I believe he belonged 
to some church; perhaps he was a Methodist. Through his in- 
fluence I saw the pagan ceremonies which were at that time ob- 
served by some of the Wyandots, though they were, for the most 
part, concealed from Christians. I began to study the Wyandot 
language and made an effort to discover all that remained of the 
ancient Huron cosmology and religious system. I continued in 
this work long after Splitlog’s death. It is the object of this 
paper to set forth this old Huron system as I found it in the In- 
dian territory more than two hundred years after the destruction 
of the Huron confederacy. It is not to be expected that it will 
conform to what the Jesuits recorded of the Huron beliefs in the 
days of their missions. There will appear innovations made by 
the Christian religion, for any institution can produce some 
modifications by constant effort during two centuries. And this 
is not to be taken to mean that there were not devout Christians 
among the Wyandots, for there were many such. These gave up 
the old system entirely; though in most instances the Indian, 
when converted, does not abandon his old belief — he takes on 
another one. The splendid ritual of the Roman church appealed 
to him and it had many adherents. There were still a few Cath- 
olics among the Wyandots when I was engaged in my work there, 
but in general that creed did not take permanent root in the 
nation of the Hurons.? 

I found that some knowledge of the Huron cosmology re- 
mained with most of the Wyandots, but to a few only could I 
go with confidence that what I should obtain would prove of 
value. Splitlog himself knew much, especially of the doings of the 
great council composed of what I have called the ‘‘minor gods.’’ 
The sage of the Wyandots, however, was George Wright. He 
was versed in Indian philosophy, law, customs, tradition, his- 


2 Religion in the abstract is an evolution toward truth even from the first dim and 
obscure conceptions of it by a people. In most systems there are found contradic- 
tions. These come from the retention of conceptions after they have been super- 
seded by others coming in as the result of knowledge and experience, or of necessity. 
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tory, and the cosmology of the Hurons as it existed at the time 
of my investigations among the Wyandots. He knew the lan- 
guages of the Wyandots, the Seneca, the Cayuga, the Shawnee, 
the Quapaw, and of minor tribes in the northeast part of the 
Indian territory. For years he was an interpreter at the Qua- 
paw agency. From him I secured most of what I learned of the 
religious conceptions of the latter-day Hurons. Wright was 
of the Wolf clan of the Wyandot tribe, and his name, ‘‘ Hashe- 
tra,’’ signifies ‘‘the footprint of the wolf.’’ * 

My work extended intermittently over a period of about twen- 
ty years. I was given the name ‘‘Dehenyanteh’’ by an intelli- 
gent and prominent member of the Snake clan. Later I was 
formally adopted into the family of Allen Johnson, or Mrs. 
Allen Johnson, as in the Wyandot nation the wife is the head of 
the family. This adoption made me a member of the Deer clan 
and I was called ‘‘Toodarezhu,’’ the name of the full-grown male 
deer. As applied to me it meant ‘‘great deer,’’ as I was ‘‘raised 
up’’ to fill the place of the Half-King, the head chief of the 
Wyandots at Upper Sandusky in the time of the revolutionary 
war. Mrs. Johnson was of his family and was also of the Deer 
clan. I had conferred upon me the royal title of the Half-King, 
whose clan name I had just been given. He had borne that rare- 
ly revived office of Sarstarratse, the highest known to the Wy- 
andot political system, which came down possibly from the 
supreme federal official of the old Huron confederacy. I was 
the first to be invested with it after the death of the Half-King, 
which occurred at Detroit about 1780. 

John Cleves Symmes must have secured his ideas of the uni- 
verse from the Wyandots; for, by their plan, the various worlds 

3 The first time I went to see George Wright I brought him a present of flour, 
meat, and other food, for he was blind and unable to work. He talked freely until 
he supposed he had said enough to offset in value the food I had brought him. Then 
he closed up as tight as a clam. When my friends inquired the cause of this action, 
he said that it was summer and the air was full of spirits which listened to what he 
was saying. Among these were souls of ancient Wyandots, he had no doubt. If 
they should hear him make any mistakes in reciting the ancient stories, they would 
be offended and might do him harm. ‘‘Tell the gentleman to come back next winter. 
These souls do not like cold and are absent in winter. They are uncomfortable and 
go away to find a pleasant country. Next winter I will tell the gentleman anything 


I know.’’ Thereafter I visited Wright only in the winter, when critical and eaves- 
dropping souls could not trouble us. 
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with which mortals have had to do, or shall have to do, lie one 
above the other and number four altogether. The one we in- 
habit was called the lower world. It was often spoken of as ‘‘the 
great island,’’ though in fact the Wyandots believed that the 
great island was but a part of the lower world. The one im- 
mediately above us, and above the sky, was the upper world. The 
world above that was also called the upper world, but when it 
was spoken of it was distinguished from the first of that name, 
and I have called it the second upper world. The world beneath 
us was called ‘‘the land of the little people.’’ It was a part of 
the lower world, the Mud Turtle having made it while digging 
the hole through the great island for the use of the sun in re- 
turning from the west during the night to rise again in the east 
on the morrow. But it was spoken of always as a lower world 
when the whole system of worlds was under consideration. 

The Wyandots began their story of the creation with the lower 
world and the two upper worlds already in existence.* They 
said that down to a certain period there was no death in the 


4The principal characters in the creation were: (1) Hoomayoowaneh, the ruler 
of the upper world, the second upper world, and the lower world; (2) the wife of 
Hoomayoowaneh, the woman who fell down from heaven, and mother of the twin 
sons, the terrestrial gods; (3) the great council, composed of the totemic animals of 
the Wyandots, the sessions of which were attended by the other animals and birds; 
(4) the twin sons born on the great island of the miraculous conception of the 
woman when she ate the flowers plucked from the tree of light. Hoomayoowaneh 
and his wife I have called the ‘‘celestial gods.’’ I have called the twins the ‘‘terres- 
trial gods,’’ and the totemic animals composing the great council I have called the 
‘*minor gods.’’ This is my own designation of these primal beings and the terms 
are of my own making. They were determined on for convenience and are in no 
sense to be taken as of Wyandot origin. 

In the lower world the twin brothers were troubled by the monsters which inhabited 
it. These were referred to as serpents, even when they possessed the forms of dif- 
ferent animals. The snakes or serpents dwelt in the Great lakes. They were of 
immense size, some of them being hundreds of feet long and proportionately large. 
The rivers connecting the lakes were but the channels worn by them in crawling 
from lake to lake. They were never exterminated, though many of them were slain. 
They were malevolent gods and did not hesitate to oppose even Hoomayoowaneh. 

The Wyandots termed any animal, object, or force which exerted magic power a 
**hooki,’’ or, if a female, an ‘‘ooki.’’? The monsters were hookies or ookies, as they 
were male or female. The priests or medicine men were hookies, as were their 
magic preparations. The earth was filled with evil spirits, which were always more 
plentiful and more potent in summer than in winter. By the Wyandots I heard 
them spoken of as hookies and ookies. Even the souls of the dead were sometimes 
so called, and feared. 
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upper world, though it finally became possible to secure a separa- 
tion of the soul and the body, which was a voluntary action. 
Those so transformed might go into the second upper world. 
The people in the upper world differed little from the Wyandots 
as they were before the coming of the white man. They were 
believed to have had the same social and political systems as 
those found among the primitive Wyandots. The head chief of 
that land was Hoomayoowaneh. It was impossible to get an 
exact translation of this term, but it means ‘‘big man’’ or ‘‘big 
chief,’’ or it might mean also ‘‘mighty ruler.’’ The idea of 
‘‘ereatness’’ is absent from his name, the word zhu being the 
word for ‘‘great.’’ Waneh means ‘‘big’’ in various Iroquoian 
dialects — as carondawaneh, ‘‘big tree,’’ a name for men in 
some tribes. 

The upper world had no sun nor moon nor any stars, for it 
had no need for any of these. It was lighted by an immense 
tree bearing a great profusion of yellow flowers. These flowers 
were large and pendent and were composed of innumerable 
small flowers.’ The first people in the upper world to undergo 
death were a man and his wife, who chose this process believing 
that they might obtain entrance to the second upper world. In 
this they were right, but they found themselves still under the 
rule of Hoomayoowaneh. They found, too, in that world a dif- 
ferent tree of light, and there were forests of this tree. Some 
of the trees bore yellow blossoms and some bore white ones. 
When the leaves fell off and dried they were smoked in pipes 
by the people there. These were tobacco trees, the progenitors 
of our tobacco. The tree of light was a sacred object. No one 
was permitted to touch it except the priests, who, on proper occa- 
sion and with due ceremonies, might lay hands on it. 

These persons who first tasted death had a daughter who was 
beautiful of form and countenance and had great supernatural 
power. She was taken to wife by Hoomayoowaneh. They had 
no children. One day when Hoomayoowaneh was away hunting 
his wife plucked and ate some of the flowers of the tree of light. 
Its luster was immediately dimmed, and conception was at once 

5 See the pamphlet by J. N. B. Hewitt, the greatest authority on the Iroquois. 


The story told by the Wyandots is much like that of Mr. Hewitt, but there are 
marked differences. 
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caused in the woman. She was frightened and fled, and a great 
sickness fell upon her. Hoomayoowaneh with the priests at- 
tempted to restore the tree, but without success. He had the 
woman brought to the tree, for he wished to have her healed of 
her sickness. The priests said that by digging among the roots 
of the tree a medicine would be found which would restore her 
to health. She was placed om a mat where the priests were 
digging. Suddenly the tree sank down and fell into the lower 
world, and in falling its branches caught and dragged the woman 
through the break in the upper world. 

In the lower world there was only water, with a little bare and 
sterile land where animals lived in darkness, want, and discom- 
fort. The woman appeared in the rent in the upper world with 
her arms spread above her head. She was as tall as the tallest 
tree and she glowed with a light equal to that of the sun. Heno, 
the thunder god, was sent by her husband to protect her, and he 
broke over the lower world with such crashes that he startled all 
who dwelt there. This was the first thunder heard in the lower 
world. Two swans — yoohera— were swimming in this great 
water. They were very large — half a tree tall. When they 
saw the woman falling down from heaven, one said to the other: 
‘*What shall we do with this woman?’’ 

‘‘Throw our bodies together and receive her on our backs,’’ 
the other replied. 

When they had done this, the swan who had spoken first in- 
quired: ‘‘What shall we do with this woman? We cannot for- 
ever bear her up.’’ 

‘Call a council of all the swimmers and water tribes,’’ replied 
the other swan. 

This they did; and thus was convoked the first session of the 
great council.* 

6 The totemic animals of the Wyandots were those standing at the heads of the 
clans of the tribe. There were twelve clans, some of which are now extinct. These 
animals were Big Turtle, Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Deer, Por- 
cupine, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle, Snake, and Hawk. The clans themselves 
were called (1) Tengowwishhiyoowanehrono, the people of the Big Turtle, or the 
clan which bears up the earth or great island; (2) Tehnyehrono, the people of the 
Little Turtle, or the clan which keeps the heavens; (3) Yanesterono, the people of 
the Mud Turtle, or the clan which digs through the earth; (4) Tehnaresquarono, the 


people of the Wolf, or the clan which smells a bone; (5) Tehnyoyenkrono, the people 
of the Bear, or the clan of the claws; (6) Tsootihatezhatooterono, the people of the 
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The Big Turtle presided over the great council, which did not 
know at first what action to take. But it desired to provide a 
place where the woman who had fallen down from heaven could 
live. The Big Turtle said that if some of the earth which fell 
down with the tree of light could be obtained he would see what 
he could do with it. This earth and the tree lay on the bottom 
under the great water and shone with a brilliancy which made 
them plainly visible. One animal after another of those who 
were spectators dived into the great deep to get some of the 
earth, but they were unsuccessful and came up lifeless. The 
Toad then said she would try. She was gone long, but at last 
floated up to the surface, dead. There was a little of the sacred 
earth in her mouth. This the Little Turtle spread upon the 
back of the Big Turtle, when, lo! there immediately grew there 
the ‘‘great island,’’ as the Wyandots called North America. And 
it rests yet upon the Big Turtle’s back. He stands upon the 
bottom under the great water to bear it up. When he is wearied 
by his immense burden and shifts about to rest himself a little, 
the great island shakes, and the Wyandots cry out, ‘‘He moves 
his feet! He moves his feet!’’? Thus they account for the earth- 
quake. In gratitude for the sacrifice and achievement of the 
Toad the Wyandots call her ‘‘Mashootaah,’’ ‘‘our grandmoth- 
er,’’ and hold her in reverence to this day. 

The woman arose from the backs of the swans and went to 
dwell upon the great island. One of these swans lives now in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the other lives in the Arctic ocean, guarding 
the two extremities of the great island.’ 
Beaver, or the clan of the house-builders; (7) Tehndaararono, the people of the Deer, 
or the clan of the horns; (8) Yereheserono, the people of the Porcupine, or the clan 
of the quills; (9) Manohookasherono, the people of the Striped Turtle, or the clan 
which carries the stripes or colors; (10) Yetozhurono, the people of the Highland 
Turtle, or the clan which carries the house; (11) Tehngontrono, the people of the 
Snake, or the clan which carries the trail; (as this clan was an offshoot of the Deer 
clan, it was sometimes called the little clan of the horns); (12) Tehndesorono, the 
people of the Hawk, or the clan of the wings — sometimes, the clan of the feathers. 

7In my Wyandott folk-lore (Topeka, 1899), I did not use this version of the 
creation myth. The Wyandots had many myths of which various versions are told. 
This resulted from the manner of the formation of the tribe. Each remnant brought 
into the tribe the version of a common cosmic story held by its tribe before the 
great dispersion. This enriched the lore of the Wyandots beyond that of any other 


Iroquoian people. There were several other forms of this creation concept in the 
Wyandot nation, some of which are of such a nature that they could not be pub- 
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When the woman went to dwell on the great island she was in 
despair. She went in the direction she was told to go, and from 
the summit of a hill she saw far down a stream a lodge from 
which smoke was rising. She came near it and sat upon a stone 
a little apart from the door. There came out a woman, or the 
form of one, from the lodge. It was the soul of her mother sent 
by her husband to comfort her.* The woman who had fallen 
down from heaven entered the lodge and lived in it. When she 
went inside there was no light left on the outside, for she had 
become the source of light for the lower world; until she came all 
:ad been a misty twilight approaching darkness. Having seen 
the light, the great council desired that the lower world have it 
constantly and it therefore assembled to devise a light. The 
Little Turtle said: ‘‘Let me go into the sky. I will put a light 
there that will shine in the absence of the woman who fell down 
from the upper world.’’ This was agreed to. A great cloud 
was called down, which rolled over the great water. Heno rode 
in it. Thunder rolled through it, and red lightning broke from 
its borders. In it were bushes, trees, and streams of water. 
The Little Turtle went into these streams and was carried into 
the sky. There, from the lightning, she kindled a flame which 
surged and burned and rose to an immense height. Its light did 
not reach the bounds of the lower world, but at the hut of the 
woman its heat was intolerable. 

This sun was not satisfactory and the great council called 
down the Little Turtle to attend a session convened to make some 
modification of it. It was then determined to make the sun a 
lished. In one very fine version the condition of the woman came about in the 
ordinary course of wedlock. The monsters of the lower world were aware of her con- 
dition. By their supernatural powers they knew that the children to be born would 
destroy them, and they endeavored to prevent their birth. They invaded the upper 
world and made war on Hoomayoowaneh. In the battle which raged there the tree 
of light was uprooted and the woman was cast into the hole from which it had been 
torn, and the tree was then pushed back over her. But the monsters did not know 
that the roots of the tree had penetrated the whole distance through the upper world 
and that the pit left by uprooting it extended through to the under side. Both the 
woman and the tree fell through this rent into the lower world. In one form of the 
concept the tree of light was pushed down upon the woman with such force that the 
upper world was rent by the impact and both woman and tree fell. The reception of 
the woman by the swans is practically the same in all the Wyandot versions, as is the 
formation and action of the great council. 

8 In some versions of the story this was the soul of her grandmother. 
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person, that is, to give it life, set a circuit for it, and make it 
run about the sky. The Mud Turtle was directed to dig a hole 
or passageway through the lower world under the great island 
for the use of the sun in going back to rise in the east every 
morning. The sun was sometimes unmindful of his duty and 
loitered in the subterranean way, to the discomfort of the lower 
world. The great council then directed that the Little Turtle 
make the moon to be a wife for the sun. The sun became cruel 
to his wife, the moon, though she bore him myriads of children — 
all the stars which have courses in the sky. He drew her into 
the passage under the great island and would have slain her but 
for the interference of the Little Turtle. The new moon was all 
that was left of the moon when plucked from the burning fury of 
her lord. Gradually she recovered her original form. When 
she had attained this, however, she sickened and decayed, dimin- 
ishing daily until she finally disappeared. When next seen she 
was a curve of burnished silver lying just above the western 
horizon. She increased in effulgence and regained her former 
fullness and beauty, hoping once more to come into favor with 
her husband. Failing in this, she again wasted away. This 
process has been going on to this day, and must continue until 
the end of time. 

Because of her labors in the sky, the Little Turtle was called 
‘*Watronyononeh,’’ ‘‘the keeper of the heavens.’’ Her chariot 
was the great comet, sometimes visible to the people of the lower 
world.® 

From her work of digging this underworld passage for the 
nocturnal use of the sun the Mud Turtle turned aside long 
enough to fashion under the great island a delightful country of 
vast extent. It was made for the use of the Wyandots, whom 
she knew would inhabit the lower world after their lives ended 
here. To it the souls of all animals fit for food went also after 
death. To care for this land of souls the Mud Turtle created the 
‘little people,’’ who were very diminutive — not above two feet 
in height. They were born in pairs and they worked in pairs, two 
of them being a force sufficient to accomplish any purpose. They 

Once Splitlog and I were out at night, probably in 1883 or 1884. Just before 
daylight a great comet became visible flaming far across the heavens. He ex- 


claimed: ‘‘The chariot of our grandmother, the Little Turtle!’’ Then he told me 
the story of the work of the Little Turtle. 
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came up to the surface of the lower world through the ‘“‘living 
rock,’’ that is, through native cliffs and masses of stone extend- 
ing far down into the earth, and they assisted the Wyandots in 
their struggles against the monsters encountered in the lower 
world. Two of the little people were sent to exterminate the 
witch buffaloes that preyed on the animals visiting the Big Bone 
Licks in Kentucky. They slew all the monsters but one, which 
by a mighty leap bounded into the north, the realm of eternal 
snows, and he lives there solitary and alone to this day. The 
bones of the others were for ages plainly to be seen lying about 
the Big Bone Licks. Even the white people saw some of them 
there. The Mud Turtle lives now in the land of the little people. 

The birth of the terrestrial gods was in this wise. For having 
eaten of the forbidden flowers the woman who fell down from 
heaven bore twins in the lodge of her mother. The first-born 
was good; the second one was bad. In his birth the latter pur- 
posely and with malice killed his mother, but her soul remained 
with her first-born to help him. Hoomayoowaneh directed how 
the twins should be named. The first-born was called ‘‘Tsesta,’’ 
‘*Tsesehhowngk,’’ or ‘‘Tsesehhowoongk,’’ ‘‘the Man of Fire.’’ 
The second one was called ‘‘ Taweskareh,’’ or ‘‘ Taweskaroongk,’’ 
‘the Man of Flint.’’ The Flint did evil continually, though in 
the olden times there was no moral good and evil among the 
Hurons. Whatever benefited them as a people was good; any- 
thing which worked them harm was evil. In the days when these 
stories were gathered, however, the good and evil done by these 
brothers had assumed a moral significance. The Man of Fire 
could prevail over the Man of Flint, but he disliked to be forever 
striving with him. In the hope of securing peace it was agreed 
to divide the lower world, each brother to have a half which he 
might fashion to suit himself and create therein whatever he had 
in mind. The Wyandots came to believe that the Mississippi 
river had been the dividing line. The Man of Fire had the east- 
ern part. In it he made everything good and useful for the com- 
ing people. The rivers had two currents, one of which flowed up 
and the other, down, so that the future Wyandot could travel up- 
stream without having to paddle his canoe. In his portion, the 
Flint made everything bad, very bad. Icicles miles long hung 
from rugged rocks which towered almost to the sky. Mosquitoes 
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as large as hawks rose by millions from fetid swamps. Mon- 
sters crawled and walked and flew. No article of food was pro- 
vided for a human being. 

There was, however, a condition to this partition of the lower 
world. When the two creations had been completed each broth- 
er might go over the land of the other and modify the creations 
he found there, but neither could destroy wholly any work of the 
cther. The evil one reduced the corn from a plant bearing a 
hundred ears down to one producing only one or two ears, and 
these were much smaller than they originally had been made. The 
bean, the squash, and the fruits were all reduced in size and 
were made difficult to produce. The rivers made to give the 
coming man so much pleasure particularly displeased the Man 
of Flint. He thrust his great hand into this water and gave it a 
mighty swish. The currents mixed and ever afterwards flowed 
in but one direction. The good one made such modifications as 
he could of the works he found so bad, but despite his utmost 
efforts much to vex mankind remained in the lower world. 

The minor gods were much offended at the course of the evil 
one and eventually they left the lower world to dwell with the 
Little Turtle in the sky land. The Deer was the first to go. He 
induced the rainbow to build for him ‘‘the beautiful way,’’ or 
‘‘the path of burning colors,’’ and along its enchanting course he 
passed into the sky. The Bear went up to force the Deer to 
come down. The battle they fought convulsed the universe, and 
the Wolf was sent up to make them desist. This he did; but the 
blood of the conflict fell down upon the trees of the great island, 
making them all the colors which they show in the autumn. 
Every year at the time when this battle occurred the trees take 
on these wonderful colors. 

Not until the minor gods had left the lower world did the ter- 
restrial gods concern themselves with peopling the great island. 
Then they presented themselves before Hoomayoowaneh and 
asked for people. The Man of Fire was given the Wyandots, 
whom he led into the lower world. The Man of Flint was given 
other tribes, some good and some bad, whom he brought into his 
part of the lower world. All these peoples increased and divi- 
sions took place among them. Nations arose and tongues were 
multiplied. Wars resulted. Taweskareh led bad people against 
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Tsesta and the Wyandots, and even invaded the sky to make war 
on the minor gods. All nature implored Tsesta to go into the 
sky and bring back the minor gods. He consented to go and 
make the effort. He took the down from the breasts of the two 
swans to scatter along his path so that he could find his way 
back. But the minor gods refused to come, and he returned in 
sorrow. The swans’ down which he scattered in his travels 
through the heavens remains there to this day as the milky way. 

Seeing that nothing else would avail, Tsesta made war upon 
the evil one. One day it was found that no water was in the 
springs, and none could be found in the lakes or streams. Tsesta 
led his people along the way of burning colors. From there, 
looking into the sky, he saw the evil one holding a great bag of 
skin into which he had gathered all the water of the springs, the 
lakes, and the streams. Against his adversary did Tsesta then 
bend his mighty bow. He shot an arrow — the shaft of a tower- 
ing pine — into the bag held by Taweskareh. The bag was rent 
and torn, and the water escaped and deluged the lower world. 
Creation was destroyed. But Tsesta led his people into the 
mysterious forest, through which passed the way of burning 
colors, though it was forbidden to mortals. They dwelt there 
and escaped destruction. When the waters had subsided he 
resolved to slay his brother Taweskareh. Armed with the horns 
of the deer he followed the evil one into the heavens. Taweska- 
reh was armed with blades of the swamp flag, but he could not 
stand before his brother, who pursued him through the sky and 
into the lower world. He was struck by the horns and his blood 
flowed out and congealed into hard flints to impede the pursuit 
of the good one. The two ran through all the great island, but 
finally the evil one was beaten down and slain.” 

The war between the terrestrial gods destroyed life in this 
lower world. Flood, fire, and the north wind consumed all life. 
Trees nor animals, streams nor fishes, fruits nor flowers re- 
mained. 

Tsesta saw that it was necessary to reproduce the creations 
of his hand; and not those alone, for he found it his duty to 

10 The Wyandots in the Indian territory came to believe that the last battle had 
been fought in the Ozark mountains. There is an abundance of broken chert there 


and some of the Indians believed that the small sharp stones were only the congealed 
blood of Taweskareh. 
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re-create life for all the regions of Taweskareh. The first re- 
quirement was to find a place of refuge for the Wyandots or 
Hurons, for it was not possible for them to remain in the myster- 
ious forest beside the beautiful way of the rainbow. Far to the 
north Tsesta built a city under ground, which he called ‘‘Yoo- 
watayo.’’ Into this subterranean dwelling place he brought the 
Wyandots. There they were thrown into a torpid state. The 
functions of life were suspended; time did not count, and they 
did not grow old; of the things that transpired they knew noth- 
ing. They were attended by the woman who fell down from 
heaven. For light she had a flaming torch made of the fires of 
Heno. It was a weapon and with it she beat back the monsters 
which would have devoured her helpless children. 

In the re-creation of the life forms of this lower world Tsesta 
was bound to conform to the creation and modification as worked 
out h- his brother and himself in the beginning. But it was not 
ordained that he should reproduce all the old forms. Many of 
the monsters made by Taweskareh were not brought to life 
again. 

The work of re-creation engaged Tsesta for an immense period 
of time. In this labor he found another people, but whether they 
were of this world or another we cannot say. They had har- 
nessed the stag to the sledge. Three of these stags Tsesta com- 
pelled to draw his sledge as he replaced life in the polar lands. 

When at last his work was done Tsesta came again to the 
Yoowatayo, where he rested from his labors. <A gleam of light 
broke into the subterranean city, and through the opening at 
which it entered Tsesta looked out over the world; for it was 
for ages too primitive to sustain a people. 

After the lapse of a long time the earth was ready for the use 
of man and able to sustain him. One day in spring Tsesta went 
forth to view his creations, and saw that the works of his hands 
had ripened and matured. The lower world was again ready to 
receive his people. Nature called to him and required their 
presence. The woman who fell down from heaven said to 
Tsesta: ‘‘Lead my children forth. Scatter them abroad in the 
lower world. I will remain in this city. At death each Wyan- 
dot shall pass through the Yoowatayo on the way to the land 
of the little people, there to remain forever.’’ 
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Then Heno shook the world. He rolled over the great water, 
and the Yoowatayo was rent asunder. The sun shone in and the 
Wyandots revived and stood up. A nation stood marshaled to 
pass into a new world waiting for it. All the re-creation chant- 
ed a song of welcome. The world was decked with flowers. And 
man, upon his entrance into this new world, was greeted with 


hosannas of joy. Wiuiam E. Conne.iey 
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FEDERAL OPERATION OF SOUTHERN RAILROADS 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


Prior to the American civil war there had been considerable 
speculation, particularly in Europe, as to the possible use and 
importance of railroads in military maneuvers. In numerous 
cases troops and supplies had been transported; but with one 
exception no attempt had been made to use the railroads as an 
integral part of a military campaign. This one exception was 
the Italian campaign of 1859 and even in this instance the rail- 
roads had not been used very extensively. Consequently, at the 
opening of the civil war the United States was confronted with 
an unsolved problem of the greatest magnitude and importance 
and one upon which the outcome of the war was largely depend- 
ent. The success of the solution may be shown by a survey of 
the results and also by the fact that similar plans were used later 
by other countries, particularly notable being the German use of 
railroads during the Franco-Prussian war. 

Before the time of the civil war the idea of the use of railroads 
in the United States for war purposes had been conceived solely 
in relation to possible aid in coast defense and even this function 
was not considered important. In 1839 Major General Gaines, 
in command of the western division of the army of the United 
States, had suggested the government-aided construction of sev- 
en trunk lines as an adjunct to coast defense and went into con- 
siderable detail as to estimates for route, cost, and so forth.’ 

As a result of Gaines’s suggestion, Colonel J. J. Abert of the 
topographical engineers was called upon to give his opinion of 
the plan and reported in 1840 that it was impossible because of 
the difficulties and the cost of construction.* In 1851 the secre- 

1 The first chapter of Edwin A. Pratt, The rise of rail-power in war and conquest, 
1833-1914 (London, 1915), gives the best general account of the early use of rail- 
roads for war purposes. 

2 House executive documents, 26 congress, 1 session, no. 206, pp. 126-130; reprinted 


tbid., 37 congress, 2 session, no. 92, pp. 180-184. 
3 Ibid., 196. 
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tary of the navy sent to various naval officers a questionnaire 
concerning the value of railroads in coast defense. The answers 
as a rule minimized the value of such aid and placed most 
reliance in coast defenses of one kind or another. Such incidents 
as these show the general feeling in the United States concerning 
the use of railroads in war time: the only way in which railroads 
could ever be used for military purposes was as a very minor aid 
toward coast defense.* Consequently, when the civil war opened 
no one had any idea either as to the importance of railroads in 
military operations or as to the possible organization of an ade- 
quate department. 

In 1860 the south had a total of 8,600 miles of railroad in oper- 
ation east of the Mississippi and south of Maryland.~ Nowhere, 
however, was there good service. The only through connection 
was between Memphis and Richmond and even in this route 
three changes had to be made.* The other supposedly complete 
east-and-west route lay between Vicksburg and Charleston, but 
the continuity was broken by a gap between Selma, Alabama, 
and Meridian, Mississippi, necessitating a detour through Mo- 
bile." Furthermore, the southern roads were usually distin- 
guished by lack of equipment, by poor roadbeds and tracks, by 
different gauge tracks, by numerous gaps in the lines, and by 
the fact that at most junction points such as Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, Lynchburg, Savannah, Augusta, Raleigh, and Petersburg 
the various railroads did not make connections, so that all pas- 
sengers and freight had to be transferred from one line to the 
next.® 

These inherent difficulties in the southern system of transpor- 
tation were augmented in time of war by the confederate de- 
struction of stock and property before the advancing federal 
troops. By the time the union armies had occupied a railroad 
line, the track had been at least partially destroyed, the build- 


+ House executive documents, 37 congress, 2 session, no. 92, p. 196. 

5 American railroad journal, vol. 17. 

6 Henry M. Flint, The railroads of the United States; their history and statistics 
(Philadelphia, 1868), 50, 51. 

7 Charles W. Ramsdell, ‘‘The confederate government and the railroads,’’ in the 
American historical review, 22: 797. ; 

8 Ibid., 796. Lee tried to close the Petersburg gap at various times during the 
war, but he was never successful. The confederate government finally closed the 
Selma and Danville gaps. 
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ings had been burned, and the rolling stock had been either re- 
moved or destroyed. The northern authorities then had the task 
of practically rebuilding the entire line before it could be used. 

The importance of all railroad lines was recognized very early 
in the war and therefore the principal problem was the organ- 
ization of an army department adequate for the reconstruction 
and operation of all roads captured. 

The control of railroads needed for the army rested at first 
with the departments of the army in which the railroads were 
situated.’ At times special officers were detailed to manage 
particular portions of the work, and at other times the quarter- 
master’s department was given control. It very early became 
apparent that there must be some sort of correlation between 
the various portions of railroad under construction and in oper- 
ation; and to secure this result, Thomas Scott, the assistant sec- 
retary of war, who was vice president of the Pennsylvania lines 
both before and after the war, was given general supervision in 
the fall of 1861, without, however, any power other than that of 
recommendation.” As his assistant he appointed R. F. Morley, 
who was in active charge of the work." This stage of develop- 
ment corresponded closely to that reached by the southern sys- 
tem and was entirely inadequate.”* No officer with only super- 
visory powers could hope to get unified action from different 
army departments; and the idea of an advisory head was hardly 
more than introduced when it was dropped, the end no doubt 
being hastened by the feeling that Scott had not lost all his 
interest in the Pennsylvania railroad. 

To giye legislative sanction to military railway operation con- 
gress on January 31, 1862, after a perfunctory debate ** passed 
a bill giving the president the right to take over all railroads 
necessary for the successful operation of the war.* Although 
this bill gave permission to take over northern as well as south- 


® The war of the rebellion: a compilation of the official records of the union and 
confederate armies (Washington, 1880-1901), series 1, vol. 5, p. 999. 

10 Ibid., series 3, vol. 1, p. 228. 

11 Ibid., pp. 674, 675. 

12 Compare these conditions with the conditions in the south as described in Rams- 
dell, ‘‘The confederate government and the railroads,’’ in the American historical 
review, 22: 794-810. 

18 Congressional globe, 37 congress, 2 session, 506-555. 

14 Ibid., 304, 305. 
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ern railroads, it was never found necessary to do so except in 
the case of some small lines in Pennsylvania which were operat- 
ed by the government for a few days at the time of the battle 
of Gettysburg. Southern roads, however, were taken over and 
operated as fast as they were captured. 

As the first result of this bill, efforts were made to centralize 
and to harmonize railroad management. On February 4, Daniel 
C. McCallum was made ‘‘military director and superintendent 
of railroads in the United States.’’ McCallum was an architect 
and engineer of considerable ability and had at one time been 
general manager of the Erie lines.** Though according to his 
appointment he had absolute control over all military railroads, 
the facts did not agree with the fiction. Prior to McCallum’s 
appointment, J. B. Anderson, formerly of the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, had been appointed by General Sherman 
(November 2, 1861) as railroad director in the department of the 
Ohio,** and after McCallum’s appointment he remained in ac- 
tive independent command of western railroads for two years. 
In the east the same condition existed. On May 28, 1862, Her- 
man Haupt was appointed chief of construction and transporta- 
tion in the department of the Rappahannock." Haupt had had 
more experience in railroad matters than any other man em- 
ployed in the department and was also well known because of 
his connection with the Hoosac tunnel project.** For a year 
and a half following his appointment he had active independent 
charge of all Virginia railroad operations. While Haupt and 
Anderson were in supreme command in the east and west re- 
spectively, McCallum confined himself to work in the north — 
the securing of cars and engines and the recruiting of men for 
the construction corps. It is of great credit to McCallum that 
during this period, when his authority overlapped that of An- 
derson and Haupt, he almost entirely avoided any conflict with 
them.*® 

The natural tendency of this system of multiple control was 

15 International encyclopedia. 

16 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 16, p. 301. 

17 Ibid., vol. 12, p. 274. 

18 Reminiscences of General Herman Haupt ([Milwaukee], 1901). 


19 Tbid., 53, 135. At these two places in his reminiscences Haupt mentions the 
conflict in power. On May 26 and September 2, 1862, he made complaints to Stanton. 
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for it to reduce itself to a single organization with a single head. 
The first man to be eliminated in this process was Haupt. In 
his memoirs, Haupt claims that he was removed because he would 
not accept acommission. He states also that influential enemies 
wished to connect him permanently with the army in order to 
get rid of him.” On the other hand, Secretary of the Navy 
Welles mentions in his diary that a considerable amount of fraud 
had been discovered in Haupt’s department.” Be that as it 
may, the result was the same; on September 14, 1863, Haupt 
was relieved of his command, and his work was turned over to 
McCallum.” Thus only Anderson and McCallum were left in 
the field. 

Anderson soon followed in Haupt’s path. Up to the summer 
and fall of 1863 little attention had been paid to the western rail- 
roads, but the farther the army advanced the more necessary 
good rail communication became, so that by the time Chattanoo- 
ga was taken in November good railroads were absolutely es- 
sential. As the responsibility grew greater, the weakness of 
Anderson’s administration became evident. Work was poorly 
done or not done at all, so that frequently the army actually 
lacked supplies. Such conditions could not exist if the cam- 
paign was to be successful and protests and complaints were 
made continually to Stanton.” Action was taken on December 
19, when McCallum was ordered to go to Chattanooga with all his 
construction crew that could be spared and to report on railroad 
conditions at that place.** This he did, and in his report of 
January 19, 1864, he severely criticized both the conditions in 
the west and Anderson’s management.”* On February 4, 1864, 
just two years after McCallum’s original appointment, Ander- 
son was removed; and all railroads, both east and west — with 

20 Haupt, Reminiscences, 261-264. 

21 Diary of Gideon Welles, secretary of the navy under Lincoln and Johnson 
(New York, 1911), 1: 511, 

22 Haupt, Reminiscences, 264. 

23 Andrew Johnson to Stanton, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 31, part 3, p. 
14; C. A. Dana to Stanton, ibid., vol. 31, part 2, p. 61; Grant to Halleck, ibid., vol. 
32, part 2, p. 172. Besides being charged with inefficiency, Anderson was accused 
of favoring the Louisville and Nashville railroad. 


24 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 31, part 3, p. 444; series 3, vol. 5, p. 981. 
25 Ibid., series 1, vol. 32, pp. 143-145. 
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the exception of a few minor lines in the southwest — were unit- 
ed under the management of McCallum.” 

After February 4, 1864, the organization of the military rail- 
way department was substantially complete. McCallum, in su- 
preme command, was responsible only to the secretary of war, 
and divided his time between securing equipment and men from 
the north and superintending personally the major operations 
in the south. During the summer and fall of 1864 McCallum 
spent most of his time in active charge of construction work in 
the west. When Sherman started for the sea McCallum went 
north, but he came south again for the final operations around 
Richmond. 

The organization of the department, as perfected by McCal- 
lum, was notably complete and effective. In each larger divi- 
sion, such as the department of the Mississippi, was a general 
superintendent of transportation and a general superintendent 
of construction, each directly responsible to McCallum. Under 
the superintendent of transportation were the superintendents 
cf division points; under these came the superintendents of each 
road, and from there the organization was thoroughly worked out 
down to the lowest subordinate.” 

In the construction department the chief engineer had im- 
mediately under him the division engineers. Each division en- 
gineer had normally under his supervision about eight hundred 
men; and these men were so apportioned and equipped that each 
division was a complete unit, thoroughly fitted to undertake any 
form of construction work from laying tracks to building sta- 
tions. For this end each division was subdivided into seven 
sections, and each section was completely equipped and com- 
manded.”* 

The whole military railway organization had certain definite 
characteristics. Each man was allowed considerable discretion 
in his own field but was directly responsible to a single super- 
visor. Conversely, each man had only one boss and there was 
no danger of conflicting orders. The whole department was 
highly centralized, each person, in the last analysis, being direct- 

26 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 32, p. 329. 


27 House executive documents, 39 congress, 2 session, no. 1, vol. 3, pp. 272, 273. 
28 Ibid., 274, 275. 
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ly connected with McCallum as the supreme head. Promotion 
was given according to length of service and consequently the 
same men remained in control throughout the war, thus giving 
the service the benefit of their experience. Orders came from 
Stanton, McCallum, or the commanding general in the field.” 
The first beginnings of the construction corps were under 
Haupt and Anderson. In each case the work was at first done 
entirely by details of soldiers, but as time progressed a body of 
skilled carpenters was recruited or transferred, so that eventu- 
ally the department performed all its own work.* The labor 
was hired, sometimes from the surrounding country, sometimes 
from Washington, and sometimes from the north; many negroes 
were used for the simpler tasks." Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in procuring skilled railroad operators, especially’ loco- 
motive engineers, because of the high wages paid by northern 
railroads.” All the men employed by the military railway de- 
partment were civil employees and were paid wages in addition 
to their boarding and housing.** Some difficulties were very 
naturally experienced because of the feeling of superiority 
among the regular army officers, but this cause of trouble was 
eliminated by very strict orders from the war department.** 
The equipment used on the southern roads came in most part 
from the north and was either bought or requisitioned. By the 
use of priority orders from Stsnton, McCallum was able to se- 
cure a large share of the output of northern shops.* To sup- 
plement the material bought, cars and engines were comman- 
deered from the northern roads, particularly from those in the 
west.*° These conditions brought cars and engines from all 
roads into the south, a situation hitherto unknown. One of the 


2° Rebellion records, series 3, vol. 5, p. 1000. 

80 Ibid., 969; House executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, no. 1, part 1, 
p- 18; Haupt, Reminiscences, 47, 64. 

31 House executive docwments, 38 congress, 2 session, no. 83, p. 137; ébid., 37 con- 


gress, 3 session, no. 1, vol. 4, p. 79; Memoirs of General William T. Sherman (New 
York, 1875), 2: 400. 


32 Rebellion records, series 3, vol. 5, p. 949. 

83 For the number of men employed, see House executive documents, 39 congress, 
2 session, no. 1, part 1, p. 210. 

34 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 12, part 3, p. 598. 

35 Ibid., series 3, vol. 5, p. 985. 

36 Sherman, Memoirs, 2: 11. 
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chief difficulties in using this rolling stock was the varying gauge 
of the southern roads. McCallum very ingeniously solved this 
problem by having some of the cars made with adjustable trucks 
so that they could be used on roads of different gauge. 

For the repair of damaged cars and engines numerous machine 
shops were constructed in the south at such railroad centers as 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Stevenson, Huntsville, Knoxville, Mem- 
phis, and Columbus.** The most unusual project, however, was 
the building of a large rolling mill at Chattanooga, principally 
for the rerolling of damaged rails. The mill was authorized on 
February 17, 1864, and was completed by April 1, 1865, at a cost 
of $290,000.** Although the venture came too late to be of any 
assistance in the war, the mill ran long enough to prove that 
under government operation rails could be rerolled at a smaller 
cost than that of similar work in the north. Quite justly, the 
mill, together with its products, was disposed of at auction at 
the end of the war for $440,000, leaving a profit of $150,000, or 
fifty per cent on a year’s investment. 

Railroad operation always followed the main movements of 
the army; consequently Virginia and Tennessee offered the 
greatest fields for railroad construction and operation. Almost 
with the opening of the war, railroads were taken over as essen- 
tial parts of the campaigns in both these districts and varying 
amounts of line were operated continuously throughout the war. 
In general, the railways were torn up by the retreating confed- 
erates and bridges and stations were burned. As fast as the 
union army occupied new territory, the railroads had to be re- 
constructed and opened for use, and they were always subject to 
constant guerrilla raids. Frequently the army was driven back 
and the line was lost, which made necessary a second rebuilding 
after the next advance. Some lines were rebuilt in this way 
as many as six or seven times; especially was this true of those 
in Virginia, where the same ground was fought over so many 
times.*° 

Possibly the best method of showing the actual work accom- 


87 Rebellion records, series 3, vol. 4, p. 965. 

38 Ibid. 

39 House executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, no. 1, vol. 3, part 1, p. 31. 

40 The Orange and Alexandria railroad of Virginia furnishes a good example of 
a road that was being continually destroyed and rebuilt. 
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plished by the railroad department and the speed with which 
it worked is to follow some single line through the war. The 
line from Nashville to Atlanta, composed of the Nashville and 
Chattanooga railroad and the Western and Atlantic railroad, 
formed the backbone of the movement to Atlanta; and because 
it was reconstructed at a time when the department had arrived 
at its highest state of efficiency, it may be used to show how the 
work was done. 

In the Buell campaign of 1863 the road was opened as far as 
Stevenson, but it was lost when Buell retreated in the late fall.“ 
It was recaptured by Rosecrans late in 1863 and was rebuilt to 
Chattanooga, all the material and rolling stock being obtained 
from the north.*? When McCallum took charge in February, 
1864, there were 151 miles of road in operation, which were used 
to furnish all the supplies of the army in the field. The line con- 
sisted of a single track of light 7 U rails on wooden stringers, 
laid on an unballasted mud road, and wrecks were consequently 
frequent.** McCallum at once set to work to relay the track 
with iron and to put in sidings. Within a month the road was 
able to supply more provisions than were needed. To get suffi- 
cient rolling stock, McCallum secured a requisition from Stanton 
giving him priority rights to the output of northern factories; * 
and in order to free the line for military traffic, he secured an 
order from General Sherman prohibiting all civil use.*° 

During the summer of 1864 occasional guerrilla raids took 
place, the most important being those of Wheeler, who destroyed 
seven miles of road between Nashville and Murfreesboro on 
September 1, and of Hood, who destroyed seven and three- 
fourths miles at about the same place in December.*® Both 
breaks were repaired so rapidly that there was practically no 
interruption of traffic. 

In March, 1864, the advance started from Chattanvoga.*7 The 
task of the railroad department was to keep open the line from 


41 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 16, part 1, p. 298. 
42 Ibid., vol. 32, part 2, p. 131. 

43 Ibid., series 3, vol. 5, p. 982. 

44 Ibid., 985. 

45 Sherman, Memoirs, 2: 10. 

46 Rebellion records, series 3, vol. 5, p. 987. 

47 Ibid., 951. 
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Nashville to Chattanooga and to construct the road from Chat- 
tanooga forward as fast as the army advanced, both duties being 
absolutely essential because of the dependence of the army on 
the railroad for supplies. As a matter of fact, the railroad 
construction followed the army so closely that at one time the 
construction crew was within sight of the battle, while at an- 
other time it was delayed because a bridge which the confeder- 
ates had fired was still burning. The day after Sherman en- 
tered Atlanta, trains arrived there from Chattanooga. Some 
of the best work of the construction crew was done in bridge- 
building. The bridge over the Etowah river, 600 feet long and 
67 feet high, was finished in five days, and Chattahoochee bridge, 
780 feet long and 92 feet high, was completed in four and one- 
half days.* 

During the fall of 1864 Sherman outfitted his army at Atlanta 
in preparation for the march to the sea, and consequently it was 
of prime importance that the railroad connection should remain 
good.*® At the same time the confederates sought in every way 
possible to cut off Sherman’s supplies. The most extensive of 
the raids having this object was the one by Hood, who destroyed 
554 miles of track, 455 feet of bridges, and all supplies, railroad 
iron, and ties which the construction crew had collected, to say 
nothing of killing some of the crew itself. In spite of the fact 
that the track had to be brought from Nashville and the ties cut 
from trees along the road, the gap was closed and trains were 
running within seven and one-half days.*° When Sherman left 
Atlanta on November 12, 1864, the whole railroad as far as Dal- 
ton was taken up and the track was carried to Nashville. Then, 
in July, 1865, the road was entirely rebuilt by order of General 
Thomas and 66 miles of track and 3,553 feet of bridges were 
constructed.” 

During the entire war about 2,600 miles of railroad were oper- 
ated by the government, embracing some forty-five lines and in- 
cluding at least four roads which were built entirely by the gov- 

48 Rebellion records, series 3, vol. 5, pp. 591, 592. 

49 The Sherman letters. Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891, edited by Rachel Sherman Thorndike (New York, 1894), 236. 

50 Rebellion records, series 3, vol. 5, p. 952. 


51 Sherman, Memoirs, 2: 152, 171; House executive documents, 39 congress, 1 
session, no. 1, vol. 4, part 1, p. 22. 
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ernment — the Brazos, Santiago, and Rio Grande, of Texas, the 
Louisville City railroad, of Kentucky, the City Point and Army 
Line, of Virginia,” and the St. Joseph’s railroad, of Louisiana, 
not to mention the Nashville and Northwestern, which was incom- 
plete at the outbreak of the war and which was finished by An- 
drew Johnson.” 

The entire cost of military railways, as estimated by McCal- 
lum, was $30,000,000.%* This estimate makes allowance for all 
receipts from private freight and for stock sold at the end of the 
war, some of which was never paid for, and does not include 
some items such as soldier labor; consequently the figure is at 
best only an approximation. But no matter how many qualifi- 
cations are made, it seems inescapably true that the expense was 
quite reasonable in consideration of the work done. 

When the war was over the railroads were returned to their 
owners, that is, provided a loyal board of directors had been 
chosen. The railroad companies were not charged for any re- 
pairs made on the roads and the United States was not to be 
responsible for any damage done, as it was thought that the 
one item would usually about balance the other. Each railroad 
was allowed to have all the equipment that it could identify as its 
own.” 

Very naturally, the southern railroads immediately after the 
war were weak financially and it was a question whether many 
of them could collect enough equipment and rolling stock to 
operate. To alleviate this condition the president, by executive 
order of August 8, 1865, extended on October 14, gave the 
southern railroads the right to purchase necessary stock from 
the supply on hand in the government railway department on a 
two-year credit and at a price fixed by a board of appraisers. 
In spite of the fact that this solution did not work out as well as 
expected, there can be no doubt that this government action was 

52 The operation of this road, which ran up to the most advanced line, was the 
closest parallel to the operation of railroads in the recent war. 

53 Rebellion records, series 3, vol. 3, p. 910; ibid., series 1, vol. 31, part 1, p. 728. 

54 Ibid., series 3, vol. 5, p. 1004. 

55 Carl R. Fish, The restoration of the southern railroads (Madison, 1919), gives 
an excellent account of the return of these roads. 

56 House executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, no. 155, pp. 417, 418. 
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the only thing that saved the southern railroads from complete 
ruin in 1865. 

Very unfortunately, the appraised prices of stock were esti- 
mated at a time when prices were at their highest point, and, 
accordingly, when the two-year credit period was over a great 
many of the southern railroads found themselves unable to pay 
and felt aggrieved at the abnormally high prices that they had 
been charged. Added to this condition were the facts that some 
of the articles had been obviously overvalued and that several of 
the people in charge had given the railroads to understand that 
no payment would ever be insisted upon.*’ These factors eventu- 
ally induced congress to lessen the amount of the debts in- 
curred, and in some cases even this reduced amount was never 
paid. 

Looked at from any point of view, the government operation 
of southern railroads during the civil war is an interesting 
study. In a military way it furnished an object lesson which 
the world has never forgotten; from an administrative point of 
view the gradual growth and unification of the department is a 
nice bit of constitutional history; and from a practical point of 
view the results accomplished were highly creditable to all con- 
cerned. By the end of the war McCallum had built up an or- 
ganization that was administratively sound and able to perform 
feats of railroad building before considered impossible. The 
<imerican railroad journal says that ‘‘one of the most extraor- 
dinary examples of the skill of our American Railway Engineers 
was given recently in the construction of the Orange and Alex- 


andria Railroad. . . . The Atlantic and Great Western En- 
gineers . . . and those of the Union Pacific Eastern Divi- 
sion . . . must acknowledge themselves second to Col. Me- 


Callum and Mr. Anderson.’’ ** Undoubtedly the results achieved 
were partly due to Secretary of War Stanton, but the man 


57 For testimony of representatives of the southern railroads and of United States 
officials on this point, see House reports, 39 congress, 2 session, no. 34; ibid., 45 con- 
gress, 2 session, no. 909; House executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, no. 155; 
sbid., 40 congress, 2 session, no. 73; Senate executive documents, 44 congress, 1 ses- 
sion, no. 57. 

58 United States, Statutes at large, 16: 473; 18: 335; 19: 402. 

59 American railroad journal, 17: 1170. The Anderson referred to here is not the 
J. B. Anderson who was mentioned on page 129, ante. 
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whose administrative ability was chiefly responsible for the 
work was Daniel C. McCallum.*° R E. Ron 


UNIvERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mapison 


60 For contemporary estimates of McCallum, see ‘'homas to Grant, in Rebellion 
records, series 1, vol. 32, part 2, p. 89; J. L. Donaldson to Meigs, ibid., vol. 38, part 
4, p. 10; report of Chief Quartermaster Ingalls, ibid., vol. 29, part 1, p. 227; Haupt, 
Reminiscences, 312; report of Quartermaster Meigs, in House executive documents, 
29 congress, 1 session, no. 1, vol. 3, part 1, p. 105; report of Brigadier General L. B. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A Natuanret Lyon LettTer 


A letter written by Nathaniel Lyon in his characteristically 
vigorous and unrestrained manner and describing the situation 
at the St. Louis arsenal in the critical days of early 1861 is given 
below.’ Captain Lyon had been ordered from Fort Riley to St. 
Louis when it became clear from the strategic position of the 
arsenal that the secessionists were planning to capture it. The 
arsenal, situated in the southern part of the city and bordering 
the Mississippi river, was surrounded by a high stone wall ex- 
cept on the water front. Within it in the early part of 1861 
were stored large quantities of guns and ammunition — the 
special need of the secessionists. 

That the arsenal was not captured early in the year by the 
secessionists was due largely to their confidence in the southern 
sympathies of its commander, Major Bell. A letter of January 
24 from General Frost of Camp Jackson to Governor Jackson, 
both of whom had disunion proclivities, relates a visit to Bell, 
who ‘‘promised me, upon the honor of an officer and a gentleman, 
that he would not suffer any arms to be removed from the place 
without first giving me timely information.’’? 

On the same day that Frost intimated to the governor that the 
arsenal would be turned over to the secessionists whenever they 
desired it, a telegram was sent from Washington to the New 
York Evening Post stating that General Scott had information 
of a plot for the seizure of the St. Louis arsenal. The news of 
this plot seems to have been communicated to Washington by 
Frank P. Blair, leader of the unionists in St. Louis, whose re- 

1 The original of this letter is in the possession of the Minnesota historical society. 
Nathaniel Lyon was born on July 14, 1818, at Ashford, Connecticut. He was grad- 
uated at West Point in 1841, became a captain during the Mexican war, and served 
with distinction against the Indians in California. In 1854 he was sent to Fort 
Riley and there he espoused the cause of the free soil party. He was made briga- 
dier general and was put in command of the department of the west in May, 1861. 
He was killed in the battle of Wilson’s Creek on August 10, 1861. 


2 James Peckham, Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, and Missouri in 1861. A monograph of 
the great rebellion (New York, 1866), 44. 
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peated representations of conditions at the arsenal resulted late 
in January in the order for Lieutenant T. W. Sweeney, of the 
Second infantry, then in New York, to report to Major McRae at 
Jefferson Barracks, just outside St. Louis, and for Major Bell 
to be transferred to the eastern department. Bell, having large 
financial interests in St. Louis, resigned and Major Hagner took 
command at the arsenal. 

The removal of Bell, the appointment of Major Hagner to 
command the arsenal, and the order for Captain Sweeney to 
relieve Lieutenant Thompson in command of the troops at the 
arsenal made the secessionists realize their mistake in delaying 
so long. To add to their discomfiture, Captain Lyon, of known 
pro-union and violent antislavery sentiments, arrived early in 
February. Secret plans for the capture of the arsenal were laid 
immediately. 

Lyon with his radical nature could not fail to suspect the more 
cautious and conservative Hagner. Moreover, Hagner had been 
assigned his post at the arsenal because of his brevet rank. 
Lyon’s commission as captain was twenty days older than Hag- 
ner’s and on the strength of this fact Lyon at once asserted his 
right to the command, despite Hagner’s brevet majority. The 
matter was referred to General Harney, in command of the west- 
ern department, and subsequently to the president, both of 
whom sustained Hagner. It is the sense of injustice rankling in 
his breast which prompts Lyon to speak in the letter of the 
‘‘outrage done me and the line of the Army.’’ The dispassion- 
ate reader, however, is not so easily convinced that Lyon was 
wholly in the right. 

Lyon at once allied himself with the abolitionist and unionist 
groups of the city, and with Blair and others helped to raise 
volunteer companies. His time was full of drills and discipline 
of the home guards, on whom he felt he might be compelled to 
rely for the safety of the arsenal. 

Meantime it was decided that a state convention should make 
the momentous choice between union and secession. Contrary 
to all expectation, when it met in Jefferson City on February 28 
there was not one avowed secessionist among the members. Af- 
ter organizing, it adjourned to meet in St. Louis on March 4. 
Here many questions were touched upon and resolutions were 
referred to a committee on federal relations, dealing with such 
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topics as support of the union, denunciation of a coercive policy 
of the government toward the seceding states, the withdrawal 
of federal troops from forts in the seceded states, and a border 
states policy. 

On March 4 a riot threatened to precipitate the clash for which 
the secessionists were striving as an opportunity for seizing the 
arsenal. A nondescript flag, purporting to be the emblem of 
the confederacy, was hoisted during the previous night over the 
headquarters of the Minute Men, a secessionist organization, in 
the very face of the convention which was assembling. A mob 
gathered outside and for some time it seemed as though a bloody 
encounter were inevitable. Blair and the republican leaders 
managed to keep their followers quiet, however, and toward mid- 
night the crowd dispersed. 

Such were the conditions under which the following letter was 
penned. Who ‘‘Dr Scott’’ was it is hard to say. On the card 
attached to the letter the name is given as ‘‘ David Scott,’’ but no 
authority is given for the Christian name, and the card obviously 
was made years after the receipt of the letter by the Minnesota 
historical society. It is even uncertain whether the ‘‘Dr’’ is 
merely an abbreviation for ‘‘Dear,’’ or whether Scott was a 
doctor. 

The interest of the letter is twofold. Besides giving a picture 
of Missouri and St. Louis in the early months of 1861 and some 
conception of life in the military circles of the day, it reveals in 
all his sterling ruggedness and unlovely intolerance a man whose 
type was so incomprehensible to the south. Nathaniel Lyon 
believed that silence gives consent; hence he spoke his mind un- 
reservedly whenever his puritan conscience bade him condemn 
the matter under consideration. Such men were pillars of 
strength in the strife that followed, but they also made it un- 


necessarily bitter. One might even say that but for them it need 
not have been. 
Grace Lez Nute 


St Louis Arsenal, 
Dr Scott, March 7, 1861, 


Your note of the 2* Inst was received last evening & I am much 
obliged for your kind attention. 

I go up to Town often and have just returned — I always find myself 
busy there and have to hurry back to attend drills &. I met Mrs M‘In- 
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tyre & Miss Atkinson some days ago there, but have not been down to call 
on them — went down & spent one day at the Barracks with Robinson & 
wife and Family of Maj Macrae — have met Mrs. Wilson & her daughter 
Mrs Thompson — Thompson was here on duty but has gone to Leaven- 
worth — shall call on these Ladies soon. Capt Steele of the Drag’s is 
in Town, having been deprived of his command at Leavenworth by old 
Scott,’ with his characteristic tyranny —he feels badly. I saw O’Con- 
nell in Town to day, but did not give him M‘Lean’s message,* I will do 
so soon, he is often down here — please thank M*Lean for his kind sen- 
timents and efforts—I get very mad in thinking over the villainy of 
old Scott’s character, and the outrage done me and the line of the Army 
— I have expected the necessity for a correction of this would force the 
new administration to do it —I cannot say that it will, as Lincoln seems 
to have put himself in this man’s hands, I should not fret myself so 
much if Hagner had any capacity for command, and zeal for the Service, 
but his persistent refusal to take any precautions for defence, and his 
orders that we are not to repel an attacking force till he has taken pos- 
session of our walls, and securely lodged himself behind them, and so 
entered our grounds that we are measurably in the enemy’s power, con- 
vinee me of covert treachery or unaccountable imbecility. In case of an 
attack, I suspect we shall have traitors inside as well as outside, and you 
may rely upon it, so far as in my power, both will be dealt with as effec- 
tually as circumstances will permit — if, as I suspect, old Scott wants this 
place given up, and ourselves disgraced and our country still further 
degraded, he had better get me and some others, of the officers now here, 
out of the place before the attempt is made, — by proper precautions we 
ean hold this place easily with less force than we now have, and though, 
as it is, I hope we shall hold it, we must do so, if attacked, at great sacri- 
fice. I should like old Scott to know, that I see in this matter confirma- 
tory evidence of what I have always regarded him, as an unqualified 
scoundrel, and if the present impending danger subsides, I shall do what 
I can to put this matter in a proper light, & bring it to its legal hearing. 

8 General Winfield Scott, commander of the United States armies. For similar 
remarks about Scott by Lyon, see a letter stating that ‘‘Major Hagner has no right 
to the Command, and, under the sixty-second article of War, can only have it by a 
special assignment of the President, which I do not believe has been made; but that 
the announcement of Gen. Scott that the command belongs to Major Hagner is his 
6wn decision, and done in his usual sordid spirit of partisanship and favoritism to 
pets, and personal associates, and toadies.’’ Peckham, Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, and 
Missouri in 1861, p. 67. 

4 Possibly Judge McLean of the United States supreme court. See James F. 
Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 (New York, 1893), 
2: 179, and index. 
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Soon after I arrived here I was able to see that purposes of an attempt on 
this place were entertained, but the matter subsided, and the secessionists 
have laid their plans for an extraordinary effort, to be stimulated upon 
the indignation at Lincoln’s inaugural address — at that time a seces- 
sion flag was raised in the City, and riot threatened, — I cannot say that 
any purposes were entertained concerning this place. The Convention 
is in session here, and so far is doing very well, but a popular hobby with 
the secessionists is, to ery out against coercion, and in connection with 
this to put the policy of Lincoln, as properly set forth in his address, in 
such an attitude of coercion as shall appeal to the coercion opposition, and 
place Mo. in an attitude of hostility to the Gov’t, — this policy, or that 
of determining upon a convention of the border slave states seems likely 
to sueceed. Of course, I like the purpose declared by Mr. Lincoln to 
hold, occupy and possess public places &c, — let him do this — save poor 
Anderson * & other victims of Buchanan’s treachery, with discretion and 
firmness, and though it may cost us much lead, it is the only way to 
effect anything, and save us from entire anarchy and destruction. Tell 
our Republican friends that Maj Anderson should have the Brigadier 
Generalship — Sumner ® does not deserve it —he is now as high as he 
ought to be, and let this signal heroism which is the delight of our coun- 
trymen, be duly rewarded, — we cannot do too much for Maj Anderson 
and his heroic party. I regret to see, this early, a spirit [of] partisan 
policy that would advance party and personal favorites at the expense 
of justice and the interests of the service, and this party, from which I 
had hoped so much, whose advent to power I had so much longed and 
labored for, at once demoralized by that odious feature of democracy — 
If Mr Lincoln cannot, upon the avowed purpose of his party, rise above 
party tricks and sordid aims, we are indeed most miserable, & I can see 
nothing before us but disaffection in his own party, and general misrule 
and disaster. I would apply these remarks to the question of this Gen- 
eralship and other appointments to the Army, in which we are interested, 
— that case of old W. B. Montgomery,’ dismissed for his villany at Fort 

5 Major Anderson, in command of Fort Sumter. The question of withdrawing 
Anderson from Sumter was then agitating the country. 

6 Edwin Vose Sumner, 1797-1863, served in the Black Hawk and Mexican wars, 
became commander at Fort Leavenworth in 1856, and in 1858 commanded the de- 
partment of the west. In February, 1861, he had charge of Lincoln’s escort from 
Springfield to Washington. In March he was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general and was sent to the Pacific to supersede A. S. Johnston. The national 
cyclopaedia of American biography (New York, 1892-1910), 4: 183. 

7Colonel W. B. Montgomery while in command at Fort Riley extended the re- 
serve of the fort in order to accommodate Governor Reeder, who could not induce 
owners of certain tracts of land to sell to him. For this Montgomery was court- 
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Riley —I presume Mr Lincoln & his party will be favourable to his 
restoration, — I wish you would speak to such of them as you know, and 
to Senator Foster of my State,* and say that his re-appointment will be a 
great outrage and that I will, if made, so expose it over my own name. I 
should like you to inform me if this matter is in contemplation — tell 
me who of our Kansas people are in Washington — Delahay, Vinaldi, 
Dr Woodward &e —if any of them, whom I know, are there, say my 
regards. Do you know Miss Julia Lee® daughter of Maj Lee of the 
Commissary Dep’t? — these Julias seem to possess a peculiar charm, & 
there must be something in the name — please go and see her for me, 
and say many regards and that I hope she is right on the question of the 
Union, both national and domestic, but that if opposed to the former, I 
hope she may never realize the latter, but live an old maid” forever — a 
sorry fate indeed, but less so than that which ultimately awaits seces- 
sionists. 

If any of my republican friends in Washington can do any thing for 
you, tell them they have my orders to do it. 

I intend going up town and will try and see Oconnell and show him 
your letter before closing this. Just returned from town but did not see 
O’Connell — will do so soon and see that he gets yours & M*Lean’s mes- 
sages. Please say to Maj Hunter *° that I wrote to him and also inclosed 
to him a letter for Mr F B Blair in which I pointed out the wants of the 
service here — please ask the Major if he received them. Sweeney sends 
you his regards and I remain Yours trely 

N. Lyon 
martialed. Lyon was a witness. See Ashbel Woodward, Life of General Nathaniel 
Lyon (Hartford, 1862), 213. 

8 Senator Foster of Connecticut. 

9 Julia Eustis Lee, daughter of Major Richard Bland Lee, 1797-1875. Major 
Lee was a graduate of West Point and, like Lyon, a veteran of the Seminole and 
Mexican wars. When Virginia seceded, Lee resigned from the army and was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant colonel in the commissariat of the confederate service. Julia 
Lee, like Lyon, never married. This personal touch is all the more interesting as 
showing a more appealing side of Lyon’s character. For a sketch of Richard Bland 
Lee and his family, see Edmund J. Lee, Lee of Virginia, 1642-1892. Biographical 
and genealogical sketches of the descendants of Colonel Richard Lee (Philadelphia, 
1895), 462. 

10 See Peckham, Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, and Missouri in 1861, p. 66. It has been 
thought not worth while to give an account of many of the persons mentioned in the 
letter. Most of them are to be found in the books already mentioned and in Thomas 
L. Snead, The fight for Missouri from the election of Lincoln to the death of Lyon 
(New York, 1886); The last political writings of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, U.S.A. 
(New York, 1861); and Robert J. Rombauer, The union cause in St. Louis in 1861 
(St. Louis, 1909). 
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Aw Important SwepisH Source 


A two-volume work, Minnen fran en sjuttondrig vistelse i 
Nordvestra Amerika, af Gustaf Unonius (Upsala, 1861, 1862), 
totaling 1,045 pages and recording the experiences and observa- 
tions of a Swedish immigrant during a residence of seventeen 
years in the Mississippi valley deserves some mention, however 
belated, in a periodical devoted to the history of the Mississippi 
valley. 

The life story of Gustaf Unonius is not typical of that of the 
average Swedish immigrant, but he was unusually well qualified 
by training and experience to undertake the task of weaving into 
the history of the west from 1841 to 1858 the story of individual 
pioneers, native and foreign born, and the founding and develop- 
ment of settlements, as well as his own remarkable career as a 
pioneer farmer and ‘‘circuit riding’’ minister in the service of 
the Protestant Episcopal church. 

The story begins with the meditations of a nineteen-year-old 
student at Upsala university, whose empty pocketbook and pro- 
spective bride turn his thoughts toward America — its rich soil, 
its industrial progress, its respect for labor however menial, its 
contempt for the conventional, and its sound political system — 
which at the opening of the decade of the forties was beckoning 
to the millions of Europe whose fairest hopes were blighted in 
the land of their birth. The ambitious student was among the 
very first of the subjects of the Swedish king to avail himself 
of the lately granted privilege of leaving the realm without the 
special permission of His Majesty. 

For the convenience of the reviewer Unonius’ ‘‘ Reminiscen- 
ces’’ may be divided into three parts. The first deals with the 
voyage across the Atlantic, the sojourn in a New York boarding 
house, where he was known as ‘‘Mr. Unonius of Switzerland,’’ 
and the journey to Milwaukee, Wisconsin territory, via the Hud- 
son river, the Erie canal, and the Great lakes. The second re- 
cords in detail the location of a preémption claim at Pine lake, 
Wisconsin, on land granted by congress to a defunct canal com- 
pany — the possession of which was assured by a claim associa- 
tion until such time as the land should revert to the government 
— the building of a cabin, and the clearing and cultivation ot the 
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land. The third, comprising the entire second volume (621 
pages), centers around the activities of a student in the Episco- 
pal theological seminary at Nashotah, Wisconsin, and of an or- 
dained minister in organizing congregations in Scandinavian 
settlements and ministering to the spiritual needs of his country- 
men throughout the Mississippi valley. In common with most 
‘‘travelers’’ of the time, Unonius decorated his pages with dis- 
courses, more or less accurate, on the Indians and the early his- 
tory of the country. Naturally, these pages are of little or no 
value to the present-day historian, but no doubt they were inter- 
esting to readers in Sweden. Unlike most travelers, whose glit- 
tering generalizations about things American contain more 
poetry than truth, Unonius wrote from a wealth of experience 
and with the discriminating mind of the scholar. He was by no 
means blind to the limitations and shortcomings of Americans 
and their country, but he was tremendously impressed with the 
greatness of the land and ardently praised the essential qualities 
of the pioneer. Except when defending himself against the 
acrimonious criticism of Swedish and Norwegian Lutheran min- 
isters, who regarded his affiliation with the Episcopal church as 
little short of treason to the church of his native land, he writes 
without perceptible conscious or unconscious prejudice. 

He found the American greedy for money, but it was not the 
pinch-penny stinginess of the German-American pioneer. The 
American spurns the idea of growing rich dollar by dollar; the 
German, on the other hand, measures his wealth in pennies. He 
visited a German settlement in Wisconsin where a considerable 
number of farmers made a good living on twenty-acre farms. 
The German, he writes, understands better than the American 
how to make every inch of ground count, and with it is willing 
to make sacrifices unbearable to the latter. He found the gen- 
erosity of Americans without equal in any land. The unstinted 
response to the ery for succor from the miserable Swedish im- 
migrants during the ravages of the cholera caused him to set 
down the following: ‘‘I doubt whether in any other land under 
similar circumstances assistance would have been so prompt, 
so spontaneous, so generous; and it is not to be wondered at, that 
with such memories from my stay in that country I love and 
admire a people, which, with all its faults, possesses in its heart 
treasures as rich as the ground it treads.’’ Raised to manhood 
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in a land where the ‘‘continental’’ Sabbath was in vogue, Unon- 
ius could not join the chorus of criticism of the puritanical Sab- 
bath from the German and Irish immigrants. Contrary to opin- 
ion in Sweden, he found a profound respect for the Christian 
religion and its ministers among men of all shades of opinion 
and profession and vocation. Of the transformation in the nat- 
uralized American and the second generation American he 
could not always write in glowing terms. The immigrant leaves 
behind him so many sacred ties, he writes, that it is often difficult 
to touch a heart cord responsive to higher and nobler things. 
With the accumulation of wealth he becomes haughty and tries 
to cast aside every suggestion of his former circumstances. He 
affects the less attractive traits of the Americans. In a land of 
religious freedom he turns his back on religious observances and 
customs as remnants of the old world. At first the Scandinavian 
immigrants, accustomed to servile positions in their native lands, 
are meek and servile, but, having tasted of republican freedom 
and equality, they become impolite and impertinent. The man 
who on a certain occasion was with difficulty persuaded to wear 
his hat when conversing with Unonius on the street, he writes, a 
few days later insisted on wearing it when he called on him in 
his home. 

In spite of urgent appeals from politicians, especially those 
of democratic persuasion, Unonius was tardy in applying for 
citizenship in the great republic. He felt himself too poorly 
informed about American conditions to take active part in poli- 
tics. He was not concerned about the election of justices of the 
peace, constables, and supervisors. ‘‘We were protected in per- 
son and property,’’ he writes, ‘‘and had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the government; in fact we were hardly conscious of 
the existence of a government.’’ He regarded the desire of im- 
migrants to mix in politics as soon as they were legally qualified 
as a great evil, and he was certain that it would sooner or later 
become necessary to alter the naturalization law. The Germans 
and especially the Irish, he writes, have scarcely had time to put 
a roof over their heads before they take a lively part in all politi- 
cal questions. 


I love the social order of a democracy, in which the people’s majesty is 
truly a majesty in the presence of which one may have greater reverence 
than before a king’s throne; and I believe that some day the American 
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people, left to themselves, will reveal to the world this reverence. But 
when one sees European immigrants don the toga of democracy, which 
on their shoulders is usually transformed into a fool’s cloak; when one 
hears them speak of freedom and with a dictatorial mien pass judgment 
on public questions of great importance, of which the bulk of them know 
almost nothing, but are mere tools in the hands of politicians — then one 
can searcely repress a smirk at the contemplation of what sort of republic 
the countries of Europe will find workable in the event that the modern 
apostles of freedom in those countries succeed in getting their principles 
adopted. Democracy in Europe will prove to be something different 
from American democracy. 


Unonius gives an excellent description of the practical work- 
ing of pioneer democracy in the meeting of the claim association 
of which he was a member. The occasion for the meeting was 
the purchase from the canal company of an eighty-acre tract, 
which had been ‘‘claimed’’ by an immigrant and duly registered 
with the claim association. 


The result of this action and the consequent dispute was the calling of 
all the pioneers in the township to a mass meeting to be held in the school 
house. Practically all the Swedes, including myself, were on hand at 
the appointed time. The meeting was well attended, and in the weather- 
beaten faces of the backwoodsmen could be detected an expression of 
anger and determination which clearly indicated that they had already 
come to a decision which boded little good for the offender. Others, ap- 
parently more composed, sat as close as possible to the redhot stove, 
which radiated a stifling heat mingled with the odor of burning leather 
in the small, low room. It is the practice of some Americans in cold 
weather to extend their feet almost into the fire. It is a common thing 
upon entering a public house to see a group of men sitting huddled to- 
gether with their feet resting on the stove. The snow under the soles 
of their boots melts and sizzles on the hot iron and from the scorched 
boots ascend columns of smoke which blend in a sweet odor — if for no 
one else, at least for the cobbler. As usual, jack-knives were in evi- 
dence. . . In the hands of a deft whittler a stick of wood takes on 
various forms, — a cone, square, and pyramid, or some other mathemati- 
eal figure, — until within a few minutes the stick is transformed into 
chips. It must not be thought that this is an aimless pastime. Often 
rather profound thoughts revolve in the whittler’s mind, and just at the 
moment one may conclude that his mind is concerned only with the stick 
and knife, it is perhaps occupied with some lucrative speculation. 

On this occasion the broad blades of various sizes seemed to be exposed 
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rather for the purpose of stabbing an opponent than for whittling. With 
more than usual violence the chips flew from one bench to another ; there 
was something threatening in the motion of the hand, and the gleaming 
knifeblade, like the glance of the whittler, reflected the lynch law’s al- 
ready pronounced judgment. 

After a time the meeting came to order. Mr. S. was nominated chair- 
man. Mr. S. was a prosperous but, like most of those present, uneducat- 
ed farmer, one of the oldest settlers in the community, influential and 
highly respected, who had recently been elected justice of the peace. 
Mr, S. took the chair behind the schoolmaster’s desk at one end of the 
room, expressed his thanks for the honor bestowed upon him, and called 
for the election of a secretary. A gentleman arose and nominated Mr. 
Unonius to the secretary of the meeting ; but Mr. U. begged to be excused 
on the ground that he was unfamiliar with the duties of the secretary of 
a meeting of this nature. Another was nominated and elected. Every- 
thing proceeded according to pariiamentary rules. The chairman de- 
clared the meeting regularly organized, explained oriefly the purpose of 
the meeting, and invited discussion. 

A tall, rawboned farmer, a typical backwoodsman, arose. In the 
swarthy, deep-lined face could be read the story of a constant, though 
voluntary, struggle with nature, a power seasoned by many years of toil 
and privation, a presence of mind and determination testifying to ever 
present danger from the wild beasts and men of the prairie and forest. 
In short, in the man’s form and appearance was recorded the history of 
the frontier. His dress was partly that of the white man and partly that 
of the red man. A red flannel hunting shirt encircled by a wide leather 
belt was visible under a loose tunic of blue felt, extending to his knees 
and cut so that the wide black borders had the appearance of a hem or 
trimming at the bottom and about the neck. His feet were clad in buck- 
skin moccasins, and the close-fitting leggings were of the same material. 
In his hand he held a long rifle, which must have seen service and fur- 
nished companionship during an adventurous and eventful career. 

Having addressed the chairman and meeting with the customary Mr. 
president and gentlemen, with a native eloquence he explained in a clear 
and connected speech the facts with reference to the so-called canal land. 
He attempted to show that the canal company had secured the land grant 
through fraud, and, having failed to carry out its part of the agreement 
thus far, clearly showed that it had no intention of doing so; that the 
claim-jumper had paid a higher price for the land than the law demand- 
ed, in expectation of large returns; that it was nothing short of rascality 
for the government to ask a higher price for this land than for any other ; 
that the people had the undoubted right to oppose such proceedure ; that 
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it was unjust to allow this land to remain unclaimed and uncultivated 
when with each day groups of people, a respectable class of native citi- 
zens and foreigners, arrived to establish homes, and to make within a few 
years this glorious territory to one of the greatest and most important 
states in the union. He insisted upon the moral and legal right of every 
bona fide settler to his claim, and stigmatized as the greatest act of ras- 
cality imaginable the secret purchase of such a claim. He expressed the 
hope that the community would act as one man in the case in question in 
meting out justice, in order to protect them in the future from similar 
outrages. 

His speech was punctuated with typical western expressions and the 
stock phrases of the American platform, as, for instance, ‘It is the duty 
of every citizen to guard the sacred freedom for which our forefathers 
fought, and to protect each other in the enjoyment thereof,’ ete. 

The chairman submitted to the meeting if it was not in order before 
adopting any resolution to establish beyond a doubt the guilt of the man 
accused of having jumped the claim. One after another, witnesses for 
the plaintiff arose and stated the facts pertinent to the case. Not one 
arose in behalf of the defendant, unless one recognizes his defenders in 
the person of the chairman and others who in a spirit of perfect fairness 
asked questions to have the matter cleared up and the charge proved. 
The result of the investigation was to declare the defendant guilty, and 
now arose the question of his punishment. 

An Irishman, a typical paddy, in ragged and dirty clothes, who sat in 
a corner, constantly sliding from one side of the bench to the other and 
giving expression to an intermittent groaning ‘uff’ to notify the meeting 
that he was primed with a speech, secured the floor. With the attitude 
of a man ready for a fist fight on the spot, he unburdened his mind in 
the manner and brogue characteristic of the sons of beautiful Erin. He 
saw a great danger to his beloved adopted land and its free institutions 
if offenses like the one in question were not severely punished, and for his 
part demanded that the offender be tarred and feathered and his house 
burned, adding that he would be damned if he would not assist in carry- 
ing out the penalty. 

A number were of the opinion that the punishment suggested by the 
worthy gentleman was rather harsh; but the motion to set fire to the 
house was almost unanimously favored, and there is no telling what the 
consequences would have been, if my countryman Petterson in his usual 
calm and earnest manner had not asked for the floor and made another 
motion. 

Seeing that feeling was running high, in order to avert an act of vio- 
lence, the consequences of which might have been serious, he proposed a 
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punishment, which, while severe and effective, could not be called an act 
of violence and would not make the executors liable under the law. His 
motion was to the effect that the offender should be placed under an 
interdict : that nobody should have anything to do with him, neither speak 
to him nor visit him. If he came to anybody’s door, he should be turned 
away with disdain. Nothing should be sold to him nor bought from him. 
In short, the excommunicated man should be shunned and despised by 
all until he had made up for his offence and surrendered to the wronged 
elaim-holder the land which rightfully belonged to him. The plaintiff 
on his part should pay the claim-jumper the legal price for the land 
when the dispute over the canal land was settled. 

This motion won a respectful hearing. There was something entirely 
new and unusual about it. The punishment could be published in the 
newspapers as a warning to all claim-jumpers. It would lend respecta- 
bility to the entire community. Petterson was complimented as an extra- 
ordinarily clever, just, and prudent lynch-law attorney. Naturally this 
proposition was not to the taste of the Irishman and his followers. Fire 
seemed to have a special attraction for their highly inflammable disposi- 
tions; and a tar and feather party would no doubt have been as interest- 
ing to them as a bull fight to Spaniards. But this time the spectacle was 
denied them. Petterson’s motion was set down in the minutes as unani- 
mously adopted, with the amendment, however, that whoever failed to 
live up to the common understanding in the strictest construction should 
suffer the same punishment. 

The effect of the execution of the sentence was that the offending party 
soon found it expedient to recompense the injured party for the loss he 
seems Grorce M. STEPHENSON 

The following communication from Mr. J. P. Dunn speaks for 
itself. Cannot the association take some action? C. W. A. 

At the recent dedication of the Washington monument at 
Princeton, President Harding is reported as saying: ‘‘I like 
this monument. I like every monument to the American enter- 
prises of our history. I hope our country will cherish them all 
to its heart and soul, these great inheritances of ours, whose 
memory shall help us carry on to the fulfillment of the great 
American destiny.’’ 

If he really meant this — and we may reasonably assume that 
he did — this should be an opportune season for us of the Mis- 
sissippi valley to urge the publication by the government of the 
United States of our historical material that it is holding in 
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manuscript. This would have been done long ago if the people 
of this region had known what material is to be had. Unques- 
tionably, historical writers and historical students of the great 
central states have spent almost countless hours puzzling over 
questions the answers of which are to be found in the national 
archives at Washington and nowhere else. 

The simple fact which has not been realized is that during the 
territorial period of every state its seat of government is Wash- 
ington and the official correspondence is usually preserved there. 
It is impossible to write the early history of any western state 
without access to this material; and it ought to be accessible to 
anybody. The papers relating to the colonial period have been 
published quite fully, and that has benefited the newer states as 
well as the original thirteen, for it is the common history of all. 
But there are thirty-five states whose early history is still locked 
up in Washington offices. They are paying enough national 
taxes to demand some consideration; and they have enough rep- 
resentatives in Washington to enforce the demand, if their con- 
gressmen are made to understand that their constituents really 
want this material put into print. 

The best available description of this material, at present, is 
David W. Parker, Calendar of papers in Washington archwes 
relating to the territories of the United States (to 1873), (Wash- 
ington, 1911). This is not complete, but it lists over nine thou- 
sand titles in its four hundred and fifty pages. Another compre- 
hensive view of the material is found in Claude H. Van Tyne 
and Waldo G. Leland, Guide to the archives of the government of 
the United States in Washington (Washington, 1907). Both of 
these are publications of the Carnegie institution of Washington 
and should be found in any good library. But all these can do 
is to furnish an idea of what is accessible. It is impossible to 
get an adequate idea of the contents of any document from a two- 
line description of it. 

At the present time these documents are said to be accessible 
to students; but that means that the student must go to Wash- 
ington and comply with the regulations, one of the most annoy- 
ing of which is that he can work only during office hours, as, very 
properly, it is not permissible to take the documents out. Hence 
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he is shut off from night work entirely. Of course there are 
many persons interested in historical research who cannot af- 
ford the time or the money necessary for a trip to Washington 
and a stay there. If the student writes for a copy of any docu- 
ment, he must take his chances of its being something he wants, 
and must pay for the copying. 

Active historical workers ought to realize what obstacles these 
are to the general development of historical interest. There are 
hundreds of men and women who would enjoy excursions into 
the history of their localities but who cannot make a business of 
it. The material must be brought within their reach if they are 
to do anything with it. There is no reason whatever why the 
few thousand dollars needed for the publication of this material 
should not be appropriated. It is merely a matter of making 
our congressmen understand that the people, or a very respect- 
able portion of them, want this done. 

Why should not the historical societies of the western states 
go after this systematically? If each state society would try 
to interest the representatives and senators from its state, and 
also get the local societies to appeal to these same men, it would 
be very easy to get a majority in both houses in favor of the 
appropriation. No sane congressman could have any possible 
objection to it except the expense; and that would not bother him 
for a minute if he knew there was any material demand for it 
from his constituents. ‘‘Ask, and ye shall receive’’ is not al- 
ways a reliable rule in such matters, but it is quite certain that 
if you do not ask you will not receive. There is no other work 
that the western societies could engage in that would be more 
profitable. Shall we move? What do you say? 

If the historical interests of the west should make this effort 
to secure common justice for this region, would it not be ration- 
al, at the same time, to urge the establishment of a department, 
or bureau, of archives, with an archives building? Many people 
and associations have been making unsuccessful efforts to secure 
this for some time; and it might be worth while to call attention 
to all the absurdities of our present system, if we hope to get it 
reformed. It is quite certain that no other civilized government 
on earth keeps its historical records in the absurd, haphazard 
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way that we do, scattered through numerous offices and in the 
way in all of them. There are few departments in Washington 
that do not need the space occupied by old records for up-to-date 
work. Why not take Hamlet’s advice to the players and ‘‘re. 
form it altogether’’? J.P.D 

. P. Dunn 
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The maritime history of Massachusetts, 1783-1860. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1921. 
400 p. $5.00) 

This is a book of extraordinary quality. It is sound history, built upon 
a wealth of material, as the bibliography shows, and the evidence is well 
handled. The story is told in good style, picturesque and pleasing, and 
shows that sound history need not be dull reading as is so often the case 
in these days. It is full of human interest, giving full play to the per- 
sonal and social forces operating in the maritime life of coastal Massa- 
chusetts. There are fine pen portraits of the doughty sea captains and 
the vigorous merchant princes of the time. There are chapters telling 
of ships and seamen, of merchants and their mansions, of society in Bos- 
ton, Salem, Marblehead, Nantucket, and a score of maritime towns. Here 
we learn not only of the many famous ships by name, but also of ship- 
building and the shipbuilders. Here we are told of the Pacific north- 
west trade, of the sailing of the southern seas, of the Canton trade of 
Boston, of the India trade of Salem, of markets in the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean. Here is related the rise and fall of the fishing industry 
of Marblehead, Beverly, Gloucester, and Cape Cod, and the whaling in- 
dustry of Nantucket and New Bedford. The profits of voyages, the 
wages of sailors, the methods of business, the merchandise of great varie- 
ty exported and imported, are fully set forth. The book is full of ro- 
mance, of color, of atmosphere; it is redolent of salt air and tar; it has a 
bit of verse here and a curious tale there that enlighten and amuse. The 
book is enlivened with threescore well-chosen illustrations of famous 
ships and sea captains, of great merchants, and of types of ships. 

In addition to all these excellences, the work is a fine study in the 
relations of man and nature. With all its wealth of coast line, Massa- 
chusetts was inferior to other states in harbors, in great rivers leading 
inland, in great staple products. In spite of this inferiority, Massachu- 
setts enjoyed a maritime supremacy until the civil war. ‘‘Man and a 
rugged faith made her what she is.’’ It is also a splendid study in the 
relations of economics and politics. Here we see the political dominance 
of the maritime section in the ratification of the first state constitution 
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and the federal constitution of 1789, its superior influence in the coun- 
cils of the federalist régime of Washington and Hamilton, and its 
opposition to ‘‘Mr. Madison’s war.’’ 

The reviewer congratulates Mr. Morison. Students of the period may 
deem themselves fortunate in having so important a subject presented so 
comprehensively, soundly, and ably. W. T. Roor 


Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. By Hermann Hagedorn. [Publications of 
the Roosevelt memorial association] (Boston: Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany, 1921. 491 p. $5.00) 

All who are interested in the frontier history of the United States and 
especially those who admire Theodore Roosevelt will welcome this vol- 
ume. The ranching frontier of the late eighties was made real to read- 
ers by Roosevelt in ‘‘Cowboy land’’ of his Autobiography ; in ‘‘ Hunting 
trips of a ranchman’’; in ‘‘Ranch life and the hunting trail’’; and in 
‘‘The wilderness hunter.’’ Very faithfully the author of the present 
volume supplements these vivid portrayals by giving sketches drawn 
from interviews with the men who were the associates of Roosevelt on the 
ranch and on hunting expeditions and who seconded his efforts as a lead- 
er of the forces of law and order in a community ‘‘made un of a hetero- 
geneous aggregation of desperate men.”’ 

Roosevelt himself made the volume possible through his letters of in- 
troduction to these men which were written for the author early in 1918S. 
**Tf you want to know what I was like when I had bark on,’’ he said, 
‘‘you ought to talk to Bill Sewall, and Merrifield and Sylvane Ferris and 
his brother Joe.’’ Inspired by these letters of their former partner, 
Merrifield and Sylvanus Ferris from ‘‘their old stamping-ground along 
the little Missouri, unfolded, bit by bit, the story of the four years of 
Roosevelt’s active ranching life. In the deserted barroom of the old 
Metropolitan hotel at Medora (rechristened the ‘‘Rough Riders’’) on 
the ruins of the Maltese Cross cabin and under the murmuring cotton- 
woods at Elkhorn, they spun their joyous yarns. Apart from what they 
had to tell, it was worth traveling two-thirds across the continent to know 
these figures of an heroic age.’’ Joe Ferris, Mrs. Margaret Roberts, 
John Reuter (Dutch Wannigan), Dr. Victor H. Stickney, John Willis, 
who was Roosevelt’s companion on hunting expeditions, and many more 
men of the west were interviewed. Among others who contributed to 
the narrative were William Sewall of Island Falls, Maine, foreman of 
the ranch at Elkhorn, Lincoln Lang of Philadelphia, and A. T. Packard 
of Chicago, editor of the Bad Lands cowboy. Besides these personal in- 
terviews, the chief source of the author, he had access also to certain un- 
published letters in the possession of Roosevelt’s sisters and of Henry 
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Cabot Lodge and he has made use of the files of the northwestern news- 
papers of the period. 

The Bureau of Roosevelt research and information established by the 
Roosevelt memorial association has made a genuine contribution, through 
the labors of Mr. Hagedorn, toward the goal of gathering all available 
biographical data concerning Theodore Roosevelt. There are no dull 
pages and the volume is well illustrated. LAJ 


E. H. Harriman. A biography. By George Kennan. 2 volumes. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1922. 421, 421 p.) 
There are few men whose work lay in the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries who more deserve an ade- 
quate delineation than does E. H. Harriman. Whether he be viewed as 
an ogre of high finance, bent upon gathering railroad after railroad into 
his insatiable maw, or as a constructive builder who contributed much 
to the material development of the regions where his interests lay, he 
has to be reckoned with as one of the potent forces of a pregnant era of 
American industrial life. One links as a matter of course the names 
of Harriman and Hill, not only because each was a giant in the annals 
of transportation but on account of the manner in which their paths oc- 
casionally crossed and the contests which ensued. Some years ago Mr. 
Pyle added to the biographical and historical literature of recent years 
by writing his Life of Mr. Hill; and now Mr. Kennan brings out that of 
Harriman to place beside it. 

Mr. Kennan wisely has not attempted to write a chronology. After 
a chapter in which the ‘‘ Ancestry, boyhood and early life’’ of Harriman 
receive brief but adequate attention, continuing activities which stretch 
over the greater part of the railroad man’s life are gathered up in con- 
secutive accounts. So, for example, the chapter on ‘‘The boys’ elub,’’ 
tells of Harriman’s early interest and long devotion to an organization 
in New York which has played a notable part in the history of philan- 
thropic work of that city. 

It is with Harriman’s connection with railroads, however, that one 
expects and finds the more detailed and, on the whole, satisfying work. 
His experiences as a broker, his gradually rising interest in transporta- 
tion, and his final absorption in the problems of that field, financial and 
other, are traced from his first step when he became associated with 
the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain railroad company, through his 
entrance into the affairs of the Illinois Central, which led inevitably to 
the Union Pacific. The chapter on the ‘‘Reconstruction and reéquip- 
ment of the Union Pacific’’ brings out what Mr. Kennan believes was 
always an outstanding characteristic of Harriman’s railroad operations, 
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that of making the properties with which he was associated models of 
up-to-date, efficient, public-serving transportation systems; and one is 
forced to conclude that Mr. Kennan comes near to proving his case. The 
policy of refusing to pay dividends out of what should go into the roads, 
into rolling stock, into the elimination of gradients and curves, remained 
a cardinal point in the management of every road which came to be a 
part of the Harriman system. After the acquisition of the Southern 
Pacific, in order to secure control of the Central Pacific and a direct 
outlet for the Union Pacific to the west, some $240,000,000 were spent in 
betterments of all sorts, including about $9,000,000 for the Lucin cut-off 
across Great Salt lake. All told, the improvements on Harriman’s Pa- 
cific roads cost about $400,000,000. 

The direct public aid which was given by the Pacific roads in saving 
the oasis in the Imperial valley from being turned into a lake by the 
pouring of the waters of the Colorado into the Salton basin, as well as 
the aid given at the time of the San Francisco fire, was primarily the 
work of E. H. Harriman, and again demonstrates that the man was some- 
thing more than a master of high finance engaged in amassing millions 
through his manipulations. 

Some biographers achieve the distinction of writing of their subjects 
with sympathy while avoiding partisanship. More works like Croly’s 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna are devoutly to be desired. But just as Mr. Pyle 
was inclined to exalt Hill into a demigod so Mr. Kennan sometimes 
loses his perspective with Harriman. It is unquestionably proper and 
fair to attempt to banish the idea which was associated with Harriman’s 
name in the early years of this century; but it is not needful to try to 
show that criticism of acts and methods in all cases is unjust. While 
Mr. Kennan undoubtedly does service in reéxplaining his subject’s rela- 
tion to a matter like the Chicago and Alton affair, or to the Union Pacific 
dividend of 1906, it is equally true that he goes too far when he tries to 
invest his hero with a robe and a halo. It is apparent that Harriman 
played the game with the cards in use, that on the whole he played a 
fair game according to the accepted rules. But, as in the case of the 
Chicago and Alton, there may be legitimate difference of opinion on the 
point of the reorganization: while the conclusions of Professor Ripley, 
which are severely condemned by Mr. Kennan, may be unjust to Harri- 
man on the other hand there seems to be a case of protesting too much. 

There is an interesting chapter, or rather two of them, on the falling- 
out between Harriman and Roosevelt. On the whole, Mr. Kennan’s 
account seems to leave the next move to the biographers of the former 
president in order that they may explain the so-far unexplained change 
of attitude whereby Harriman suddenly became a typical ‘‘malefactor of 
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great wealth’’ instead of a trusted acquaintance, perhaps a rather close 
friend. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Kennan’s work is a distinct contribution, and a 
readable one as well. The maintenance of a certain personal detach- 
ment throughout would have added something of value ; as it is, the reader 
must take the story from different presentations and must form his own 
conclusions. 


Chapters on the history of the Southern Pacific. By Stuart Daggett. 
(New York: The Ronald press, 1922. 470 p.) 

Primarily a study in economics, that of the rise of a great railroad 
system, this book of Mr. Daggett’s will be welcomed by all who are in- 
terested in problems connected with the history of the United States in 
the past half century or more. Especially those who believe that some 
sort of guiding thread is to be found in the economic revolution which 
has been manifesting itself in this country since the civil war will prize 
a work which traces with meticulous care the evolution of a transporta- 
tion unit so interwoven with the destinies of a large section of the west 
and the southwest. 

It is easy to believe the author when he says in his preface that the 
volume is the result of work which ‘‘has been more or less actively in 
progress over a period of eight years so that there has been more than 
usual opportunity for checking, comparison of views, and the*testing of 
material.’’ Not content, as no student would be, with the results which 
would come from consulting the easily accessible reports and secondary 
accounts, he has delved into a mass of source material composed of offi- 
cial publications, like that of the United States Pacific railway commis- 
sion, court reports, federal, state, and local records, private letters which 
have been made available, newspapers by the hundreds, pamphlet liter- 
ature, and railway reports of all kinds. The result is a readable, clear, 
and very interesting story of the railroad from the days of its inception 
to the time when the question of the Southern, Pacific’s control over the 
Western Pacific went before the supreme court in 1921. As might be 
expected, preponderant attention is given to the financial aspects of the 
career of this railroad. Nevertheless there is an abundance of descriptive 
matter which makes men like Collis P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, 
Mark Hopkins, Theodore Dehone Judah, Charles Croker, David D. Col- 
ton, and a score of others live and seem like real human beings. 

Relatively more attention is paid to the fortunes of the road down to 
about 1899, and the period after E. H. Harriman entered into control 
is somewhat summarily sketched. In part this is due undoubtedly to 
the conscious purpose of the author; furthermore, the type of material 
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upon which Mr. Daggett relies is more abundant for the earlier period 
than for the later. The reader, however, regrets that it was not possible 
to give a treatment equally full in the later period, the interest in which 
is revived not only by the late opinions of the supreme court but by the 
newly issued biography of Edward H. Harriman. 

The book is equipped with a full and usable index, but there is no col- 
lected bibliography, which would have been appreciated. In part this 
lack is supplied by the copious documentation which substantiates the 
facts on which the author bases his conclusions, but the loss is felt none 
the less. 

Taken all in all, the book is a distinct contribution to the later period 
of the history of the United States. Mr. Daggett has also by his book 
called attention to the relatively unworked field which lies in develop- 
ment of railway transportation of the country. When one contemplates 
the number of aggregations deserving the name of railway systems which 
as yet are unstudied in any adequate manner one feels under still deeper 
obligation to Mr. Daggett for setting the pace and providing a standard 
for his followers in the field. L. B.S 

. B. SHIPPEE 
The covered wagon. By Emerson Hough. (New York: D. Appleton 
and company, 1922. 379 p. $2.00) 

Now and then a writer of fiction takes for the background of his story 
an historical setting and so succeeds in depicting the spirit of a bygone 
day that the work deserves attention even in a periodical devoted to more 
serious productions. Such success is that attained by Mr. Hough in his 
Covered wagon. The plot has its setting in the stirring days of the late 
forties and brings out admirably the forces which impelled men and 
women to forsake the older settlements and undertake the wearisome 
miles which lay between the Missouri and Oregon. 

This story deals specifically with the Oregon trail of 1848. While its 
principal characters, of course, are creatures of the author’s brain, many 
a frontiersman whose name is familiar to those who have followed the 
tale of western development is brought forward; Kit Carson, Jim Bridg- 
er, and others whose careers were none the less romantic because they 
were real pass before the reader. 

As an interpretation of the forces which were at work up and down the 
Mississippi valley and which entered into the conquest of the lands be- 
yond the mountains there are few writings, in fiction form or otherwise, 
which equal this presentation. Mr. Hough has used to good purpose the 
store of information which he has culled by maty years of study, and he 
has the art to make the past live in his tale. 
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Welfare work in Iowa. By Marcus L. Hansen. (Iowa City: State his- 
torical society of Iowa, 1921. 321 p.) 

This little volume maintains the uniformly high quality of scholar- 
ship characteristic of the publications of the State historical society of 
Iowa. The subject matter is devoted almost wholly to Camp Dodge, the 
training camp of the Eighty-eighth division. There are eleven chapters, 
topically arranged, the first one dealing, historically, with ‘‘ Welfare or- 
ganizations and equipment,’’ while the next five deal with the means, 
methods, and problems of the work, under the titles, social, recreational, 
religious, athletic, and educational work. These titles are significant of 
the nature of the work carried on by many and varied organizations, 
among the most prominent being the Y. M. C. A. There was naturally, 
at first, considerable overlapping of jurisdiction and consequently some 
friction, especially in athletics, between the Y. M. C. A. and the Com- 
mission on training camp activities, but it was finally adjusted with the 
former directing the mass athletics and the latter directing the training 
of athletic teams. Educational work, mainly in charge of the Y. M. C. A., 
consisted of lecture courses, study classes, and so forth, one of the sur- 
prises being that even the rudiments had to be taught. 

Of the remaining five chapters, chapter 7, ‘‘The transfer to govern- 
ment supervision,’’ deals with the departure of the division for France, 
when the welfare work was most appreciated, the influenza epidemic, 
and the armistice and demobilization, when it was most severely tested. 
The armistice brought ‘‘an alarming slump in the morale of the soldiers’’ 
(page 148), while demobilization brought to the civilians a new pull- 
together spirit, revealing, however, a tremendous wastage in receipts 
(page 153). Chapter 8 gives a glimpse of the improvised hospital for 
wounded overseas soldiers at Fort Des Moines, where new phases of wel- 
fare work necessarily were developed. Chapter 9, ‘‘ Welfare work in 
the camp community,’’ presents the problem of keeping Des Moines 
socially fit for the soldiers. Chapter 10, ‘‘ Welfare work throughout the 
state,’’ is the least satisfactory, being somewb-=: labored and fragmentary. 

The final chapter, ‘‘The scope of welfare work,’’ gives a critical esti- 
mate, showing the essential and fundamental place of welfare work. The 
daily routine had come to be looked upon, by even the welfare workers, 
as a sort of monotonous grind of doubtful worth. The author, however, 
goes to the root of the matter when he says: ‘‘The very commonness 
which led these features to be considered merely as part of the day’s 
program attaches to the whole a larger significance than isolated activi- 
ties or spasmodic contributions could have commanded. That moving 
picture performances came with the same regularity as drill, that every 
day brought with it opportunities for recreation as well as service is 
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the most important fact that can be included in a book on welfare 
work’’ (page 247). 

The author quite accurately gauges the soldier’s attitude toward wel- 
fare work as a bit resentful of certain phases of it, and in like manner 
shows the guarded aloofness of the officers; yet soldiers and officers, to- 
gether with civilians generally, came to regard the work as a source of 
strength to the men in service. The author has done so well what the 
preface and the editor’s introduction promise that any adverse comment 
seems almost trifling; yet he has mentioned by name some individuals, 
while he omits others of equal or of greater importance. The same may 
be said about certain details, though in the main he has not allowed de- 
tails to obscure the larger movements. The index omits some names of 
sufficient importance to be included in the narrative. Again, the author 
accepts, as a matter of course, the belief that ‘‘Smokes for the soldiers’’ 
(page 252) was a ‘‘popular movement,’’ while a little investigation 
might have revealed its true source and character. 

The reviewer, having had many and varied opportunities for obser- 
vation of the welfare work, can but speak of the volume in highest terms 
of commendation, for the author has made a notable contribution to our 
war history on the part of civilians and has fortified his work by draw- 
ing upon the various first-hand sources for the facts. 

OtyntTHus B. CuarK 


The American embargo, 1807-1809. By Walter Wilson Jennings. [Uni- 
versity of Iowa studies in the social sciences, volume 8, number 1] 
(Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1921. 242 p.) 

In The American embargo, 1807-1809, Mr. Walter Wilson Jennings has 
made a useful and scholarly contribution to the economic history of the 
United States. His researches have been extensive and fruitful, demon- 
strating scientifically what earlier writers have taken in part by faith 
and tradition, that all sections of America, save a few favored localities, 
suffered greatly from the embargo. 

The opening chapters describe the condition of American commerce 
between 1798 and 1807. The author then proceeds to analyze the em- 
bargo and its subsequent legislation, citing contemporary comment. 
Turning to European belligerents and their colonies, he finds the em- 
bargo injurious. An elaborately documented chapter follows, desecrib- 
ing American hostility toward the measure. It would seem to the re- 
viewer that here too uniform a reliance has been placed upon federalist 
sources; too slight, upon republican. The steps by which opposition 
finally prevailed are adequately traced. The concluding chapters re- 
lating to American manufactures, agriculture, and commerce are original 
and constructive. The author concludes that the impetus to manufac- 
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tures was never wholly lost, that agriculture fared far worse, and that 
commerce was prostrated. 

It seems to the reviewer that, important as the book is to economic 
history, in its very strength lies a weakness, for in concentrating his at- 
tention upon the privations and distress of the times, the author narrow- 
ly escapes the point of view of a contemporary federalist. And one looks 
in vain among federalists —— save perhaps in the case of the Adamses, 
father and son, whose federalism was becoming open to question — for a 
fair recognition that Jefferson had but little choice beyond embargo or 
war. Therefore, the hardships due to the embargo fail to give the entire 
picture. The spirit in which Jefferson embarked upon his policy and 
the loyalty with which many Americans sustained it are also important. 
For the embargo was Jefferson’s grand experiment in the laboratory of 
world peace; hence his solicitude to give it a trial to the utmost regard- 
less even of its effect upon his own popularity, which Jefferson viewed 
as the dearest prize of a long career. But it is possibly unfair to de- 
mand an interpretation of the embargo favorable to Jefferson from an 
author who has chosen to emphasize its material aspects and who has 
performed his task so thoroughly. The American embargo, 1807-1809, 
is authoritative in its own field and is creditable to its author and to the 
series in which it appears. Eee Meer Gees 
The age of invention. A chronicle of mechanical conquest. By Holland 

Thompson. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen Johnson 
under the supervision of the committee on publication of the Yale 
university council.] (New Haven: Yale university press, 1921. 304 
p. $3.50) 

In the brief compass of about two hundred and fifty pages Mr. Thomp- 
son has compressed the story of some of the most important inventions of 
the nineteenth century. He describes in turn the contributions made by 
Franklin, Whitney, Fulton, Slater, Howe, McCormick, Morse, Sholes, 
Goodyear, Colt, Henry, Edison, Langley, and Wright to the conquest of 
the forces of nature. Instead of explaining the mechanical principles 
of the various inventions, he seeks ‘‘to outline the personalities of some 
of the outstanding American inventors and indicate the significance of 
their achievements.’’ Although he says nothing new, he has distributed 
with discrimination his appreciations of the services rendered by the 
various men and has given an interesting narrative of the struggles and 
successes of the inventors. 

To some of the less well-known inventors, such as Obed Hussey, Mr. 
Thompson gives full credit and he is just in his treatment of Fulton and 
Whitney. To Morse, on the other hand, he seems to give overmuch credit, 
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for he does not mention the prior inventions of Cook in England or of 
Steinheil in Germany, while the successful experiments of Professor 
Henry at Princeton some five years before Morse’s first patent are only 
alluded to in another chapter. 

A few slips were discovered. The flying shuttle of John Kay in 1738 
is described as part of the new spinning machinery (page 35). Two 
Scotchmen are said to have been employed in 1786 to make spinning ma- 
chines in Massachusetts (page 85) ; it would have clarified the narrative 
to have given their names — Alexander and Robert Barr. The principle 
of standardization is apparently confused with that of interchangeable 
parts (page 112). The invention of a ‘‘horserake’’ in 1818 is men- 
tioned (page 122), but no mention is made of the tedder, which was the 
real horserake. In the bibliography of the steam engine (page 249) 
Mr. Thompson has forgotten to cite W. H. Brown’s valuable History of 
the first locomotive in America. 

One of the best features of the book, as indeed of the whole series, is 
the bibliographical notes, which are fresh and helpful. 

E. L. Bocart 


The influence of George III on the development of the constitution. By 
A. Mervyn Davies. (Oxford: Oxford university press, 1921. 84 p.) 
This little volume — hardly eighty-four pages, inclusive of all appen- 
dixes — was given the Stanhope historical essay prize for 1921 in the 
University of Oxford. It is an endeavor to interweave George III’s 
attempted system of personal government with the democratic move- 
ment in England by showing his relations with his ministers, with par- 
liament, and with the electorate. Compared with corresponding works 
done by undergraduates of our American universities, it must be placed 
high as a fairly close study of the prevailing influences within the period. 
As a scholarly piece of work it must take another rating. 

Though he admits that ‘‘it was a period of climax because jt witnessed 
the culmination and the decline of the system of government by small 
family groups of great landowners,’’ the author reverts to the whig 
traditions, to the whig writers, and blandly asserts, ‘‘The chief obsta- 
cle . . . was the established authority of responsible ministers, up- 
held by party connexions.’’ He suavely writes of ‘‘the revival of the 
Tory party’’ and the ‘‘struggle for power’’ which ‘‘occupied the first 
ten years of George III’s reign,’’ of ‘‘the famous Chatham experiment,’’ 
an ‘‘attempt to rout out the party system and to establish in its stead, 
government by divided, incoherent administrations.’’ The writer ap- 
parently forgets that George III gravely and proudly avowed on his 
deathbed that he had lived and would die a whig. He forgets that the 
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tories were but an insignificant part of one of the factions; that the 
whigs were split into liberals, conservatives, and those between ; that there 
was not a clash between two parties, but rather a clash of factions within 
the parties. 

Burke is taken as the authority on the attempt to form a broad-bottom 
ministry ; consequently his eighteenth-century use of the word ‘‘party’’ 
seems to have been given a twentieth-century interpretation, and his 
statement that it was an attempt to establish a divided, incoherent ad- 
ministration is about as true as his assertion that it lacked all homogenei- 
ty, mutual responsibility, and common acceptance of a leader. It is true 
that George III preferred to be his own prime minister and personally 
to direct his cabinet and that he did succeed, even in very minute mat- 
ters; yet one cannot fail to see the monarch bend as various ministers 
lent their influence. 

One other question arises — that of the development of the cabinet and 
the disappearance of the inner cabinet, or conciliabulum. As the cabinet 
diminished in numbers there was less need for a secret group within it 
and the part played by the famous triumvirate could have been easily 
handled by the entire cabinet in its concrete form in the late eighties. 
Yet the question seems to be wherein lay the difference between a con- 
ciliabulum, and a few ministers meeting with a natural leader, or the 
king. As the conciliabulum never had any legal sanction or standing, it 
is impossible to trace its maneuvers save in the letters and papers of its 
personnel. Then how can one arbitrarily state that it did or did not 
exist after such a date as 1783% Or, on the other hand, why say that 
the outer cabinet ceased to exist and that the conciliabulum became the 
only cabinet body? It seems very likely that a member or two met with 
the king, or that some few members of the cabinet of the Fox-North 
coalition ministry might have met by themselves occasionally, and prob- 
ably matters continued to be settled, partially, outside the cabinet meet- 
ings. 

The author has read widely in the secondary materials, yet one cannot 
but note the whig writers which fill the personnel of his bibliography. 
He has also read, however, the recent writings on the subject in such 
publications as the American and English historical reviews. He has 
evidently relied upon personal research somewhat, especially in the 
printed correspondence and papers of contemporaries, as well as some in 
the ‘‘ Additional manuscripts,’’ though it seems that a closer search of 
source material would have altered some of his statements and conclu- 
sions. 


Ma.cotm C. SHuRTLEFF 
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The Spanish borderlands. A chronicle of old Florida and the southwest. 
By Herbert E. Bolton. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publication of 
the Yale university council.| (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1921. 320 p. $5.00) 

The Spanish borderlands furnish a fascinating theme, and the author 
of this book is exceptionally well fitted to describe Spanish activities in 
the debatable land, for he lived for a score of years in Texas and Cali- 
fornia and studied these regions intensively in libraries and archives. 
The volume contains a comprehensive sketch of the expansion of New 
Spain northward and of the struggle of the Spaniards to maintain and 
to extend their colonial empire against English, French, and Russians 
in regions which were finally acquired in large part by the United 
States. Besides his own writings, the author has utilized works by Ban- 
croft, Lowery, and Winship. The volume is equipped with a brief but 
useful bibliography which includes the most important published works 
concerning the subject. It contains a map showing the exploration and 
settlement of New Spain, 1518-1776, and illustrations of the Spanish 
régime in Florida, New Mexico, and California. Among these are some 
fine views of Spanish missions. The frontispiece is a portrait of Juan 
Bautista de Anza, the founder of San Francisco. 

The book is composed of two sections. In the first section brief but 
comprehensive accounts are given of the explorations of Ponce de Leén, 
Ayllon, Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, Hernando de Soto, Coronado, Cabrillo, 
and Vizeaino. The second section describes the Spanish colonization of 
Florida chiefly through the activities of Menéndez, who planted missions 
at St. Augustine, and of Franciscans who founded missions along the 
Atlantic coast. Due attention is accorded to Ofiate, who in 1598 left 
Santa Barbara, Mexico, to establish settlements in New Mexico and who 
took possession of that region for the king of Spain. In the description 
of Spanish activities in Texas, Father Hidalgo, who used the menace of 
French occupation to stimulate the Spaniards to make settlements there, 
is brought into prominence. The employment by the Spaniards of 
French traders to fasten Spain’s hold upon the vast province of Louisi- 
ana is deftly pointed out. Here, too, are described the enterprises by 
which Father Kino and Father Salvatierra prepared the way for other 
pioneers by founding missions in present Arizona and Lower California. 
In the consideration given to the colonization of upper California empha- 
sis is given to the establishment of a mission at San Francisco by Juan 
Bautista de Anza. 

From the preface one gathers that this illuminating volume had to be 
abbreviated to bring it within the scope set for the Chronicles of America. 
It is unfortunate that, as the reviewer has reason to believe, certain 
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portions of the story were omitted altogether. Still it is a concise and 
authoritative narrative of Spain’s activities in borderlands of North 
America. It also contains charming descriptions of life in those regions 
during the old régime. The decision of the Yale university press to 
publish the Chronicles in a cheaper edition than the Abraham Lincoln 
edition will undoubtedly bring this scholarly and interesting work with- 
in the reach of a much wider circle of readers. 
Wiiu1AM Spence Roper Tson 


Civilization in ithe United States. An inquiry by thirty Americans. 
Edited by Harold E. Stearns. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
company, 1922. 577 p. $5.00) 

In this bulky volume thirty American intellectuals and three for- 
eigners have banded together for the purpose of passing judgment upon 
the essentials of American civilization of the present day. The enter- 
prise is a worthy and significant one and of great interest to every 
American historian who envisages the history of his country as some- 
thing more than a story of constitutional and political development. 
The actual accomplishments of the three and thirty, however, fall far 
short of their ideal. Instead of a descriptive and critical survey of 
American social and intellectual life, written in that spirit of sympathy 
without which no criticism can be just, we have here a series of reflec- 
tions, supercilious for the most part, upon certain selected phases of 
American life. 

It would be evident even without consulting the biographical sketches 
in the back of the volume that the outlook of the commentators is essen- 
tially that of city-bred people. Indeed, the range of interest and sym- 
pathetic insight of the commentators is scarcely greater than that section 
of American life which would be visible from the roof of a Broadway 
super-skyseraper. This is apparent, for instance, in the significant omis- 
sions from the list of topics selected for treatment. Although ‘‘Busi- 
ness’’ in the sense of corporate industry is given a chapter by itself, the 
great farm industry is totally ignored. Although industrial! labor re- 
ceives attention, the problems of rural life, the increase in farm tenantry, 
the spread of codperative marketing, and the rise of the new agrarianism 
are passed over. Such topics as prohibition, chautauquas, county fairs, 
women’s clubs, and the Saturday evening post with its unparalleled cir- 
culation of two and a quarter million subseribers, when mentioned at all, 
are treated cynically and flippantly. Mr. L. R. Reid is the only one of 
this group of city critics to admit that ‘‘The civilization of Americe is 
predominantly the civilization of the small town’’ (page 286), and his 
opinion is delivered with a naive mixture of apology and defiance. The 
subject of religious influences in American life was cmitted by the editor 
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of the volume because it was ‘‘next to impossible to get any one to write 
on the subject.’’ That ‘‘The small town’’ was dignified with a sep- 
arate chapter was no doubt due to the missionary labors undertaken 
during the last few years by Edgar Lee Masters, Sinclair Lewis, and 
other writers acceptable to the metropolitan intelligentsia. 

The task of reviewing this codperative work is not unlike that of re- 
viewing thirty-three different volumes, for each author has compressed 
within his allotment of pages his own special views of some aspect of 
American civilization. If these critics share any common attitude to- 
ward contemporary American life— and, despite the editor’s claims, 
the reviewer is not certain that they do — this common approach is best 
expressed in the words of Mr. J. E. Spingarn: ‘‘We [Americans] are all 
cocksure but bewildered children in a world we cannot understand. We 
are all parvenus — parvenus on a new continent, on the fringes of which 
some have lived a little longer than others, but the whole of which has 
been encompassed by none of us for more than two or three generations ; 
parvenus in a new world of steam and electricity, wireless and aeroplane, 
machinery and industry, which none of us has yet been able to subdue 
to a mould that satisfies our deepest cravings; parvenus in our culture, 
which still seems like a borrowed garment instead of flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone’’ (page 106). 

A few really notable chapters have found places in the collection. 
Among these should be mentioned ‘‘The law’’ by Mr. Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., ‘‘Philosophy’’ by Mr. H. C. Brown, ‘‘Poetry’’ by Mr. Conrad 
Aiken, and ‘‘Scholarship and criticism’’ by Mr. J. E. Spingarn. These 
meet the test of being thoughtful, scholarly, stimulating, and informing 
critiques of their respective subjects. 

Of particular interest to readers of this Review are the discussions of 
historical scholarship in America. To Mr. H. W. Van Loon was as- 
signed the special task of sitting in judgment on ‘‘History;’’ and it is 
evident that he wrote with a willing pen but with little information. It 
is his thesis that history books are viewed with ‘‘actual hate’’ by the 
general public because of the aridity of the work performed by the 
cloistered and monkish historians of the modern school, and that these 
same historians, after making a god of scientific method, stultified them- 
selves by converting history into a branch of chauvinistic apologetics 
during the world war. Without seeking to determine the measure of 
truth in these charges, it is evident that the critic has no knowledge of 
the vast achievements of the modern American historians not only in 
accumulating and classifying a vast array of facts but also in providing 
new and arresting explanations of the past of Europe and America. 
His bibliographical note praises Breasted, Robinson, and Beard as text- 
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book writers, but that these men performed other and more significant 
work he does not state save when he calls attention to The new history, 
which he erroneously says was published ‘‘last year.’’ Of the epochal 
work of Turner, Semple, Mahan, McMaster, Andrews, Bolton, Osgood, 
Alvord, Shepherd, G. B. Adams, Haskins, Lea, Taylor, and a host of 
others he knows nothing, or at least says nothing. 

Other references to history appear elsewhere in the volume. While 
descanting on ‘‘Politics’’ Mr. H. L. Mencken takes occasion to condemn 
American historians because they are ‘‘bedazzled by the economic inter- 
pretation of history’’ (page 28) ; and, being a persistent faultfinder, he 
subsequently condemns them because they have failed to follow up the 
‘*valuable suggestions’’ made in the preface of Beard’s Economic inter- 
pretation of the constitution for a study of political origins (page 532). 
Most American historians, he finds, ‘‘are simply unintelligent school- 
teachers.’’ Mr. J. E. Spingarn, on the other hand, in comparing the 
products of university scholarship in various fields, rates the ‘‘histori- 
eal manual or text-book’’ highest and the dissertation in literature low- 
est in the scale. He stresses, however, the incompatibility of teaching 
responsibilities and the creative spirit requisite for scholarly achieve- 
ment and expresses the opinion that the chief monuments of American 
scholarship have seldom if ever come from men whose whole lives have 
been spent in an academic atmosphere (pages 94-96). But on this latter 
point Mr. R. H. Lowrie, in discussing ‘‘Science,’’ observes, very wisely 
as it seems to the reviewer: ‘‘We must likewise remember that different 
individuals react differently to the necessity for teaching. Some of the 
most noted investigators — Rowland, for instance — find a moderate 
amount of lecturing positively stimulating’? (page 158). Thus it ap- 
pears that the reader remains at liberty to believe as he pleases con- 
cerning the status of historical scholarship in the United States to-day. 

The chapters by Mr. R. M. Lovett on ‘‘Education’’ and by Mr. Clar- 
ence Britten on ‘‘School and college life’’ betray some of the same de- 
fects of information and temper as does Van Loon’s essay. Through an 
inversion of emphasis, college education is discussed by these writers to 
the virtual exclusion of the elementary and high schools, where, of course, 
the major problem of American education is to be found. Mr. H. L. 
Mencken dismisses the complex subject of ‘‘ Polities’’ almost as cavalierly 
as do these authors, for he finds the vital defect in our political system 
in the residential qualification which is imposed by law or custom upon 
candidates for office. Mr. W. H. Hamilton on ‘‘Economic opinion’’ 
and Mr. George Soule on ‘‘Radicalism’’ offer discussions of a distinctly 
higher order of merit. 

It is probable that the future historian of American life will find this 
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volume valuable not as a criticism of present-day civilization but as an 
aid to understanding a certain type of intellectual activity and outlook 
which is well represented in the persons of the authors. 

ArTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


History of the United States. By Charles R. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
(New York: The Macmillan company, 1921. vii, 663 p.) 

The most novel feature of this high school textbook is that it takes for 
granted that the students who use it have been taught efficiently in the 
seventh and eighth grades certain things about the history of their 
country. The authors therefore relieve their pages of any detailed 
rehearsal of the period of exploration. They also feel free to assume 
enough maturity in high school students to justify a topical rather than 
a chronological, treatment. They have dealt with movements, have 
sketched large backgrounds, have traced causes, and have discussed the 
interrelation of social and economic forces and politics. All this has 
been directed to the large purpose of helping the student to understand 
America to-day in all its national characteristics and as part of world 
civilization as well. 

The authors reach the struggle for independence after a discussion, 
which covers seventy-five pages, of early migration as a transfer of 
peoples and cultures, and of the development of industries, institutions, 
and colonial nationalism. ‘‘Conflict and independence’’ is given sixty 
pages ; ‘‘The west and Jacksonian democracy,’’ eighty-three pages ; ‘‘See- 
tional conflict and reconstruction,’’ eighty-four pages ; ‘‘ National growth 
and world politics,’’ one hundred and twenty-eight pages; and ‘‘Pro- 
gressive democracy and the world war,’’ one hundred and twenty pages. 
Questions, research topics, maps, illustrations, excellent bibliographies, 
and a topical syllabus should help teacher and pupil alike to realize the 
purpose of the book, which is the development of a thoughtful, informed 
citizenship. 

The literary style is exceptionally clear and crisp and the whole ap- 
proach to the familiar topics and chapters under the larger divisions 
named above is thought-producing. As a textbook or a handbook for the 
average citizen it ranks with the very best. 


History of the Sam Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851. By Mary 
Floyd Williams. [University of California, Publications in history, 
volume 12] (Berkeley: University of California press, 1921. 543 
p. $5.00) 

This book has a fourfold purpose: to serve as a background for the 
Papers of the San Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851 which the 
Academy of Pacific coast history recently brought out as volume 4 of 
its publications, edited by Mary Floyd Williams; to portray the condi- 
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tions of society and politics out of which the vigilance movement logi- 
cally, if not inevitably, sprang; to furnish an accurate and detailed 
account of the organization of the committee, its aims, methods of pro- 
cedure, and accomplishments; and to define the place of the movement 
in the general field of law enforcement by popular initiative. 

With these purposes in mind the author divides her book into two 
parts. Part 1, which comprises over a third of the actual text, is entitled 
‘‘The California frontier, 1848 to 1851,’’ and contains a very illuminat- 
ing description of the perplexing social and political problems of those 
tense years. Part 2 deals primarily with the committee of 1851 and its 
activities. This portion of her work the author handles with a sure 
touch ; and the wide range of primary and secondary sources upon which 
she has drawn for material leaves little room, it would seem, for any 
further contributions to the subject. 

The history of the committee proper closes with chapter 16. Chapter 
17, rather misleadingly called ‘‘Problems and methods of administra- 
tion,’’ is in fact devoted very largely to the work of vigilance committees 
outside of San Francisco. Chapter 18, which furnishes a sort of sequel to 
the committee of 1851, gives an interesting summary of the social condi- 
tions in San Francisco from 1851 to 1877 and includes extended refer- 
ences to the vigilance committee of 1856 and the ‘‘ Pick Handle Brigade’’ 
of 1877. The last two chapters of the book, entitled respectively ‘‘ Lynch 
law as a national problem’’ and ‘‘In retrospect,’’ contain much of the 
author’s political philosophy. For interest and permanent value they 
fall short of the level maintained by their predecessors. 

Besides the body of the text, the volume contains eleven pages of bio- 
graphical notes; a twenty-page appendix consisting of over a score of 
original documents — manuscript statements, contemporary handbills, 
proclamations, and the like; an excellent index; and a bibliography of 
forty-two pages, which constitutes the last word on the literature of the 
subject. 

Though there are a few paragraphs in the volume with which the 
reviewer cannot agree, for the book as a whole he has no word of ecriti- 
cism worth recording. Miss Williams has done a thorough piece of 
work and has made excellent use of the storehouse of original material 
upon which she was privileged to draw. While the documents in the 
archives of the vigilance committee — now in the Bancroft library, Uni- 
versity of California — naturally form the groundwork of her volume, 
these have been supplemented by many other unpublished manuscripts, 
extracts from contemporary newspapers, statements from those who 
themselves played a part in the stirring episodes she records, numerous 
public documents, and a wide range of secondary sources. 

The style of the book is excellent; and the author, without becoming 
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partisan, shows at all times a sympathetic insight into the character of 
the men who led the vigilance committee and into the complex problems 
they were called upon to face. From the records of the committee, as 
given by Miss Williams, one gains new appreciation of the orderliness 
and restraint with which the members of that body carried out their self- 
appointed and often grimly effective task of enforcing law to save society 
from anarchy or mob rule. 

If the reviewer’s judgment is not at fault, this history of the San 
Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851 will stand as the final authority 
on the subject for many years to come. Miss Williams has made a note- 
worthy contribution to the movement, now in progress, of the rewriting 


of California history. Rosert G. CLELAND 


The Michigan fur trade. By Amanda Johnson. [Michigan historical 
publications. University series, volume 5] (Lansing: Michigan his- 
torical commission, 1919. 201 p.) 

It is a source of satisfaction to know that the study of the early Amer- 
ican fur trade is beginning to receive the attention which its importance 
merits. During the past few months there have been an increasing num- 
ber of monographs and other studies which have added to our somewhat 
inadequate knowledge of the subject. The investigation of the fur trade 
presents peculiar difficulties of treatment, which are clearly illustrated 
in Miss Johnson’s monograph. First of all, the fur or peltry trade is a 
tremendously broad subject, both in point of view of time and of geo- 
graphical area. It has been carried on, at one time or another, over 
practically the whole continent. Moreover, it began with the earliest 
explorations and has continued down to the present, though recently, of 
course, its relative importance has diminished. The student who ap- 
proaches the study of the fur trade is confronted with the necessity of 
limiting his subject in point of time or space or perhaps even both. He 
may trace the history of the industry from the beginning in a given 
locality ; or he may study it in its broader aspects during a limited period 
of time. Miss Johnson has chosen the former alternative. During a 
large part of the period covered by her monograph, Michigan as a politi- 
eal unit did not exist. Her self-imposed limits in the matter of treat- 
ment, then, are to a certain extent arbitrary and illogical. In fairness 
to the author, it should be said that she has endeavored to avoid purely 
local or antiquarian treatment and has tried to emphasize the broader 
significance of her subject. The fact that her attention has been cen- 
tered primarily upon Michigan, however, has occasionally resulted in 
her losing sight of certain general aspects of the fur trade which are 
essential to an adequate conception of the industry, with reference to 
Michigan or any other locality. 
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Bearing in mind the limitations involved in her choice of a subject, the 
author’s general treatment of the Michigan fur trade is good. Her style 
is clear and readable and the arrangement of material is excellent. She 
traces her theme through the French, British, and American periods, 
and concludes with a descriptive chapter dealing with the lives of the 
traders and with trading methods. There are frequent summaries and 
the reader never loses himself in a maze of unfamiliar facts as is his 
frequent plight when he picks up a doctoral dissertation. The local 
aspects of the fur trade are well treated and anyone interested in the 
history of Michigan will find a great deal which will be worth his while. 
It is when the author ventures to generalize that her treatment of the 
subject is less satisfactory, for the reasons which haye been stated. An 
example or two may be cited. First of all, Miss Johnson says too little 
of the character of the fur trade as a business enterprise. During the 
British period, for example, Montreal was the economic center upon 
which the entire trade of Michigan and of the Great lakes region de- 
pended. The city is mentioned casually in the text, but the name does 
not occur at all in the index. Even the local trade of Michigan cannot 
be understood without some more adequate notion of the larger economic 
organization of which it was only a part. In the final descriptive chap- 
ter the author confines her attention almost entirely to the life of the 
wilderness trader. But what of the merchants established at Michilli- 
mackinac and Detroit? What were their relations with the great firms 
in Montreal? Where did they secure the goods used in trade and what 
became of the furs which they bought? Again, it is related on page 67 
that the British policy of making the trade free to all comers ‘‘ended in 
disaster.’’ Yet during the British régime the trade flourished as never 
before and British traders secured a hold on the industry in the north- 
west which was not shaken off until after the close of the war of 1812. 
English and Scotch merchants operating from Montreal, Detroit, and 
Michillimackinac had a positive genius for the fur trade and for the 
management of the Indians, which the author apparently does not ap- 
preciate. 

There is one instance in which Miss Johnson falls into a somewhat 
common misstatement of fact, and that is with regard to the origin of 
the so-called Mackinaw or Michillimackinac company. She says, on page 
91, that ‘‘what became known as the Mackinaw company was established 
about 1783-4.’’ The Michillimackinac company was not formed until 
1806, but in this case the author has simply repeated the error of pre- 
decessors in this field. 

It is clear from a careful examination of the bibliography that a good 
deal of available manuscript material has not been used. There are 
important manuscript collections in the Canadian archives at Otta- 
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wa, in the library of the McGill university, and in the Bibliothéque 
Saint-Sulpice, in Montreal, bearing upon the subject matter of this study. 
Probably none of this unused material would alter the author’s conclu- 
sions, but it would throw much light upon the economic aspects of the 
fur trade, with regard to which very little is said. There are some rather 
mediocre maps designed to illustrate the text but it would seem that they 
might have been more useful if they had been inserted at the appropriate 
places in the text rather than placed at the conclusion, just before the 
appendix. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms which have been offered, Miss Johnson 
has done an excellent piece of work and further studies of this character 
eee. Wayne E. STEVENS 
The story of American democracy, political and industrial. By Willis 

Mason West. (New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1920. viii, 758 p.) 

The title of a book should give the best possible indication of its con- 
tents. This rule, though an elementary maxim of historical composition, 
is frequently not observed. A common violation is the use of such gen- 
eral terms as ‘‘democracy,’’ ‘‘nationality,’’ ‘‘progress,’’ and ‘‘frontier’’ 
to cover almost any kind of material. One finally becomes skeptical in 
regard to books with such terms in their titles. 

The book under review is subject to such criticism. The title is mis- 
leading. The book is a revision of the author’s earlier American history 
and government (New York, 1913), a book the title of which corresponds 
admirably with the major part of its contents. No more helpful brief 
manual of American history and government exists for a summary re- 
view of our past than this earlier book. It is clear, analytical, well or- 
ganized, with little questionable interpretation of the period prior to 
the civil war, and well provided with pedagogical aids. The revised 
edition, however, goes by another title, without any obviously sound 
justification. Much in American history, as the contents of this book 
particularly well reveal, has not been democratic. Aristocracy, oligarchy, 
or plutocracy are portrayed in the contents of the book and might with 
considerable validity have been included in the title. 

Unfortunately the new book is not provided with the necessary peda- 
gogical aids. It contains no bibliography and little footnote assistance. 
It seems apparent that it was written for the general reader and was not 
intended for classroom use. Such an intention is a justification for the 
new edition, even possibly with its new title, though the size and weight 
of the book, might, with such an intention, have been considerably re- 


duced. 


In content The story of American democracy possesses most of the 
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mérits of the earlier book, in addition to the merit of careful reor- 
ganization and rephrasing. Also events of the last ten years are in- 
cluded not only in supplementary chapters, but by evolutionary comple- 
tion of topics and by illustrative comparison. But, with the exception 
of the last seventy pages, most of the new book is a mere revision of the 
material of the earlier work, generally identical in language. [Illustra- 
tions and maps are more abundant, and a few minor errors have been 
corrected. 

New material, not always bearing directly on democracy, is slight. It 
is widely but lightly scattered throughout the book. In the first part of 
the book much of this shows more extended use of materials from the 
author’s own Source book mm American history to 1787 (New York, 1913). 
The references to this new material are numerous. 

A few errors of fact or interpretation have not been eliminated from 
material transferred from the earlier book. The old theory of the clos- 
ing of the trade routes (page 7) has not succumbed to the assaults of 
Lybyer. The dissolution of parliament by a seventeenth-century king 
was not necessarily in itself a ‘‘despotic blow’’ (page 63). The old 
error of Pinckney’s alleged statement, ‘‘not one cent for tribute,’’ is 
perpetuated (page 326). Canning’s famous boast is given full validity 
(page 408). ‘‘Paragraphs’’ in the Monroe doctrine are stated to have 
been ‘‘written’’ by Adams (page 408). Slavocracy is accused of ag- 
gressiveness (page 482) in spite of doubt recently thrown on this matter. 
And in the light of recent evidence one may question the use of such a 
general term as ‘‘South’’ in the statement that, in regard to Texas, ‘‘our 
South, too, clamored for annexation’’ (page 490). The map on the 
civil war (page 536) might have been greatly improved by the inclusion 
of important railway lines now omitted. The old idea of American 
hostility to conscription survives in spite of the world war, in the esti- 
mate of the number of drafted men in the union armies at ‘‘forty 
thousand’’ (page 542) when, according to Provost Marshal General 
James B. Fry’s reports, the number was more than three hundred and 
forty thousand — 343,764, to be exact. Finally, the comment that ‘‘the 
two races in the South live without social mingling’’ (page 574), while 
a statement of fact, indicates a failure to grasp the race problem as a 
national one of great complexity and importane: 

Knowing as one does from Mr. West’s earlier writing his vigorous 
opinions, his trenchant, style, and his boldness of statement, one turns 
with interest to the chapters dealing with the period since the appearanc« 
of the American history and government. These chapters meet ali one’s 
expectations. Kampant nationalism, imperialism, colonialism, militar- 
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ism, preparedness, war, ‘‘frightfulness,’’ selfishness, greed, exploita- 
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tion, and reaction are unhesitatingly condemned. To one less well in- 
formed than he his treatment of the bolsheviki brings, however, a sur- 
prise and a shock. The world has been ‘‘entertaining angels unawares,”’ 
it would seem. 

On the world war and its causes the book is unsatisfactory. Too much 
use has been made of war-time pamphlets and.too little, of post-war 
documents. This cannot be justified. Much of the war-time literature 
was consciously directed propaganda. It included material which was 
the result of a definite search for just one aspect of matters. No 
pretense was made that it was a well-rounded presentation of facts. This 
literature, which may have helped to end the war in victory, is little 
likely to assist in restoring world order. One is not surprised, however, 
to observe that this problem of world order Mr. West ranks wfth the 
settlement of industrial unrest as a matter on the solution of which 
civilization depends. 

The transplantation on a distant shore of the most liberal ideas and 
institutions in existence in the seventeenth century, the alterations in 
these ideas and institutions produced by a new and pioneer environment, 
the struggle for the survival of these, their spread across a continent, 
the evolution — as yet only partial — of them in a growing and powerful 
nation are great subjects for history. Mr. West senses their dramatic 
interest and their profound importance. A veteran textbook writer, he 
writes with confidence, conviction, and power. Well, probably, too well, 
does the author obey the dictates of classicism. ‘‘Polish, repolish and 
every color lay, and sometimes add but oftener take away’’ is the maxim 
which, whether wittingly or not, Mr. West follows. The book is re- 
markably free of typographical errors. If, as is understood, it be 
intended for the lay reader, it is a distinct success. 

ALFRED P. JAMES 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


The Canadian historical review for June, 1922, has a discussion of 


‘*The early days*of representative government in British Columbia,’’ by 
W. N. Sage. 


Under the title ‘‘The quest of the lonesome tunes,’’ Howard Brock- 
way, in the Magazine of history for October, 1921, describes a trip to the 
mountains of Kentucky in search of old songs. 


The address delivered by George F. Parker at Iowa City, on the occa- 
sion of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association, entitled ‘‘The American pioneer and his story,’’ has been 
published by the State historical society of Iowa. 


‘*Spanish land claims in Missouri,’’ by Eugene Morrow Violette, which 
originally appeared in volume 8 of the Washington university studies, 
humanistic series, has been reprinted in pamphlet form, as has Ralph 
Paul Sieber’s ‘‘British plantation councils of 1670 and 1672.’’ 


The Southwestern historical quarterly for April, 1922, carries the 
Bryan-Hayes correspondence from 1857 to 1870. The first part of a 
study of ‘‘The Indian policy of the republic of Texas,’’ by Anna: Muckle- 
roy, and an article on ‘‘Edward Hopkins Cushing,’’ by E. B. Cushing, 
make up the rest of the main portion of this number. 


The Ohio state university has brought out as its seventh bulletin in the 
history and political science series The journal of Alexander Chesney, a 
South Carolia loyalist in the revolution and after. The editing, which 
includes the furnishing of voluminous explanatory notes, has been done 
by E. Alfred Jones of London. The journal itself is found in the British 
museum. 


Mr. Joseph Schafer’s address, ‘‘The microscopic method applied to his- 
tory,’’ read at the annual meeting of the Minnesota historical society on 
January 17, 1921, is printed in the February-May, 1921, number of the 
Minnesota history bulletin. This issue also contains an account of the 
1921 annual meeting of the society, as well as copies of the ‘‘correspond- 
ence occasioned by the dinner in honor of Dr. Folwell.’’ 
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The American political science review for May, 1922, has for a leading 
article a discussion of ‘‘The United States and world organization,’’ by 
Edwin D. Dickinson. Mr. Dickinson concludes that while ‘‘world or- 
ganization promises no millenium . . . it does promise new and 
greater opportunities for progress in the maintenance of peace. By the 
fundamental traditions of its foreign policy and by every consideration 
of self-interest, the United States is required to take a helpful and an 
influential part.’’ 


Four articles of local interest make up the body of, the June, 1922, 
number of the Indiana magazine of history. These are ‘‘Crawford coun- 
ty,’’ by H. H. Pleasant ; ‘‘ Pioneer stories of the calumet,’’ by J. W. Les- 
ter; ‘‘ History of the knownothing party in Indiana,’’ by Carl F. Brand; 
and ‘‘The McGowan murder at Hindustan,’’ by William MeGowan. The 
account of the know-nothing party may, indeed, be considered of more 
than local interest in that it is to restricted studies of this sort that 
eventually will be due a clearer picture of national movements. 


The Journal of negro history for April, 1922, has some extracts and 
letters collected by R. E. Park and Booker T. Washington. The letters 
are of various dates and from various sources and all contain matter rela- 
tive to the negro race in America. Contributed articles include ‘‘ Negro 
congressmen a generation after,’’ by Alrutheus A. Taylor; ‘‘The prior- 
ity of the Silver Bluff [South Carolina] church and its promoters,’’ by 
Walter H. Brooks; and ‘‘The negroes in Mauritius,’’ by A. F. Foster. 


A very interesting narrative of ‘‘A trip across the plains in 1857’’ is 
printed in the April, 1922, Iowa journal of history and politics. This 
account of a journey to Salt Lake and California was written by Wil- 
liam Clark from notes which he took on the way and subsequently de- 
stroyed. The manuscript of the completed story is now in the posses- 
sion of the Iowa society, having been presented to it by Mrs. Louis Bern- 
ard Schmidt of Ames. Jacob A. Swisher has an article on ‘‘The judi- 
ciary of the territory of Iowa’’ in the same issue. 


Along with articles more particularly devoted to specific problems of 
government the Political science quarterly for June, 1922, has two which 
attract the attention of the student of American history ; namely, ‘‘Some 
leading phases of the evolution of modern penology,’’ by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, and ‘‘ Proportional representation in American cities,’’ by How- 
ard Lee McBain. The latter calls for especial note in that it is in the 
towns of the Mississippi valley generally that proportional and prefer- 
ential voting schemes have been given the greatest opportunity to prove 
their merits. 
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Numbers 1 and 2 of volume 17 of the Quarterly publication of the his- 
torical and philosophical society of Ohio (January-June, 1922) contain 
a reproduction in full of the ‘‘Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve,’’ edited 
by Beverly W. Bond, Jr. Portions of the memoirs were printed earlier 
in the American pioneer, while the manuscript itself, a substantial blank 
book now in the possession of Mrs. Anna Dover McKnight of Dayton, 
has been copied and the typed copy has been deposited in the Dayton pub- 
lic library. In the convenient pamphlet form issued by the society this 
memoir affords a valuable addition to the materials available for the 
study of conditions in the Ohio country at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 


The supplement to volume 12, number 1, of the American economic 
review (March, 1922) contains the papers and proceedings of the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American economic association. Among 
the papers and the reports of discussions which followed the reading of 
them are several which contain grist for the mill of the historian, nota- 
bly two on the financial crisis of 1920 in the United States by Warren 
M. Persons and Wesley C. Mitchell, and two on trade unionism in Amer- 
ican industries by George E. Barnett and W. M. Leiserson. Other con- 
tributions include: ‘‘The railroad situation,’’ by Walter D. Hines; ‘‘The 
core of the railroad problem,’’ by Logan G. McPherson; ‘‘The present 
status of workmen’s compensatian in the United States,’’ by E. H. 
Downey; and ‘‘Industrial accident and compensation statisties,’’ by 
Charles H. Verrill. 


William G. Bek in his latest contribution on ‘‘The followers of Du- 
den,’’ in the Missouri historical review for April, 1922, includes some 
interesting bits of description of American society in the Mississippi 
valley as noted by German observers, as well as an account of a journey 
from Baltimore into the western regions as told by Gert Goebel., Wiley 
Britton describes ‘‘Pioneer life in southwestern Missouri;’’ John N. 
Edwards’ ‘‘Shelby’s expedition to Mexico’’ is reprinted in part; and 
under the heading, ‘‘Records of Missouri confederate veterans,’’ the 
intention of the United daughters of the confederacy, Missouri division, 
to collect available records is noted. Seekers for bits of recondite lore 
will be glad to observe the researches which have been made to trace the 
origin of the expression ‘‘I’m from Missouri, you’ve got to show me,”’ 
and the sum total of the findings to date as printed in this issue. 


C. B. Galbreath has two contributions in the October, 1921, issue of the 
Ohio archeological and historical quarterly, one on the ‘‘ Anti-slavery 
movement in Columbiana county,’’ and the other on ‘‘ Edwin Coppee.’”’ 
The same magazine has an account of the unveiling of a tablet at Campus 
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Martius house at Marietta. The January, 1922, issue contains an ac- 
eount of ‘‘The political campaign of 1875 in Ohio,’’ by Forrest Wil- 
liam Clounts, and several papers stimulated by the Bucyrus centennial. 
The April number has articles on ‘‘General Joshua Woodrow Sill,’’ by 
Albert Douglas; ‘‘The pillars of Harrison county,’’ by Joseph T. Har- 
rison; ‘‘Seneca John, Indian chief,’’ by Basil Meek; ‘‘The Ohio state 
university in the world war,’’ by Wilbur H. Siebert; and ‘‘Three anti- 
slavery newspapers,’’ by Annetta C. Walsh. 


In the October, 1920, Journal of the Illinois state historical society is 
printed the diary of Salome Paddock Enos, 1815-1860, with a note by 
Louise I. Enos. Contributed articles in the same number include: ‘‘II- 
linois women of the middle period,’’ by Arthur C. Cole; ‘‘The building 
of a state: the story of Illinois,’’ by A. Mile Bennett; ‘‘Life in the 
army,’’ a story, including excerpts from letters, of army life in Cali- 
fornia in the late sixties and the seventies, by an army officer’s wife, 
Cynthia J. Capron; ‘‘Some personal recollections of Peter Cartwright,’’ 
by William Epler; the ‘‘History of the Selma Methodist Episcopal 
chureh,’’ by A. V. Pierson; ‘‘Miss Mary Coles, daughter of Governor 
Edward Coles, 1834-1920: an appreciation,’’ by Florence F. Caldwell ; 
and ‘‘Some things I did in my 88th year,’’ by Charles E. Cox. 


The articles in the Hispanic American historical review for February, 
1922, deal mostly with Latin American subjects outside the field of Unit- 
ed States history. One of the documents, edited by Ralph S. Kuyken- 
dall, has to do with ‘‘An American ship-builder for California.’’ There 
are studies of ‘‘The treaty of Tordesillas and the Argentine-Brazilian 
boundary settlement,’’ by Mary Wilhelmine Williams, ‘‘New constitu- 
tional tendencies in Hispanic America,’’ by Manuel de Oliveira Lima, the 
‘‘Central American union,’’ by Edward Perry, and ‘‘The government 
of Argentina,’’ by Austin F. Macdonald. In the bibliographical sec- 
tion is an ‘‘Estudio de la bibliografia sobre la doctrina de Monroe,’’ by 
Carlos M. Trelles, and ‘‘Chilean literature; a bibliography of criticism, 
biography, and literary controversy: part 1,’’ by Sturgis E. Leavitt. 


In the Palimpsest for May, 1922, there is an account, written by the 
editor, John C. Parish, of ‘‘The first Mississippi bridge,’’ that which was 
built across the river at Rock Island. Following this is a partial account 
of a trial before the United States cireuit court at St. Louis, reprinted 
from the Chicago Daily Press of September 24, 1857. Abraham Lincoln 
was one of the attorneys defending the bridge company against the 
steamboat owners who brought suit, and the excerpt consists principally 
of Lincoln’s argument. The other contributed paper in this number is 
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‘‘Hummer’s bell,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher. The April issue reprints, 
under the title ‘‘In the neutral ground,’’ a selection from Willard Bar- 
rows’ Twelve nights in the hunter’s camp, published in 1869. This 
number also has ‘‘The wedding of James Harlan,’’ by Johnson Brigham, 
and an account of ‘‘A visit to Dubuque’s grave.’’ 


Some years ago there appeared in the Register of the Kentucky state 
historical society a portion of the correspondence between Governor 
Isaac Shelby of Kentucky and General William Henry Harrison during 
the war of 1812. The May, 1922, issue of the same publication contains 
the remainder of this interesting series of letters from the letter books 
in the possession of the Kentucky society. The leading article of this 
issue consists of a number of newspaper comments occasioned by the 
death of Colonel Henry Watterson. Other features include ‘‘The dis- 
covery of Kentucky,’’ by Willard Rouse Jillson, which is, as the subtitle 
explains, ‘‘an exposition of the mythical character of the several explora- 
tions ascribed to Kentucky prior to actual discovery by Gabriel Arthur, 
Virginian, in 1674’’; a ‘‘History of the county court of Lincoln county, 
Va. (now Kentucky),’’ by Lucien Beckner; ‘‘Oil and gas in the Big 
Sandy valley,’’ by Dr. Jillson; the story of ‘‘A unique railroad,’’ by 
Martha Stephenson ; ‘‘ First explorations of Daniel Boone in Kentucky,’’ 
by Dr. Jillson ; and ‘‘Reminiscences from the life of Colonel Cave Johh- 
son.”’ 


A problem arising out of large classes in different fields of history has 
been presented to library administrations and department staffs in many 
of the larger universities of the country. The question is, what is to be 
done to supply students with printed materials? Duplicates run into 
money and prevent additions along new lines; moreover, some works 
cannot be duplicated and are threatened with dissolution through con- 
stant wear. At the University of Wisconsin an attempt to find a solution 
has led to the reprinting of materials most extensively used in small 
pamphlets. Such a one is put out under the title ‘‘The foundations of 
American neutrality,’’ and contains selections from public documents 
and from the writings of Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton to illus- 
trate the diplomatic history of the United States in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. The pamphlet is compiled by Carl R. Fish under 
the editorship of James L. Sellers. 


The Indiana historical commission has published the Proceedings of 
the third annual conference on Indiana history. The conference was 
held under the auspices of the Society of Indiana pioneers, the Indiana 
historical society, and the Indiana historical commission. In addition 
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to accounts of what is being done along lines of historical study in 
various communities, the pamphlet prints papers by ex-Governor Samuel 
M. Ralston on ‘‘Jonathan Jennings, the first governor of Indiana’’; by 
Colonel Robert L. Moorhead on ‘‘The value and importance of historical 
markers’’; by Edgar T. Forsyth on ‘‘The writing of family histories’’ ; 
by Rufus Dooley on ‘‘Indiana’s part in the Butler expedition to New 
Orleans during the civil war’’; by George R. Wilson on ‘‘ Local pioneer 
history as seen through local pioneer laws’’; by Ben F. Stuart on ‘‘The 
possibilities of historical pilgrimages -— local organizations’’; by Anna 
C. O’Flynn on ‘‘Creole customs in old Vinecennes’’; by the Reverend 
M. L. Haines on ‘‘An appreciation of John H. Holliday’’; and by Mrs. 
Demarchus C. Brown on ‘‘Some old-fashioned Indiana writers.”’ 


The Illinois state historical library is preparing for publication in the 
Illinois historical collections the diary of Orville H. Browning, which it 
recently acquired from Browning’s niece, Mrs. Eliza Price Miller. The 
diary covers the later and more important part of Browning’s career, 
beginning in 1850 and ending with his death in 1881. He was one of 
the founders of the republican party in the state of Illinois and served 
as United States senator from 1861 to 1863, being in very close touch 
with President Lincoln during the critical period of the civil war. He 
served as secretary of the interior in the cabinet of President Johnson 
and as member of the Illinois constitutional convention of 1869-1870. 
For American history in the period of the civil war and reconstruction 
the diary has remarkable importance. It is perhaps the most important 
piece on the politics of the civil war that has come to light since the pub- 
lication of Welles’s diary. The diary is being edited by Mr. Theodore C. 
Pease, editor of the Illinois historical collections, and Mr. James G. Ran- 
dall, of the University of Illinois. The diary will be sent to press some 
time in 1923. 
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